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Editorial Comment 


One of the emerging developments of counseling is the research from vocational 
counseling programs in hospitals. The two studies reported in the first pages of this 
issue are not the first to appear in this Journal but they are representative of what is 
being done in a hospital setting and are suggestive, it is hoped, of more to come. 
They are of interest not only to the growing body of professional vocational counsel- 
ors in hospitals but present data on both personality dynamics and effective counsel- 
ing procedures that have value for counselors and research workers in any setting. The 
report by Stotsky and Weinberg not only suggests an instrument for measuring per- 
sonality movement but points up (again) controlled work assignments as a means of 
rehabilitation therapy. The value of such concepts is not limited to hospital counsel- 
ors. Nor are Haselkorn’s findings on the homosexual dimension in certain interests areas 
devoid of meaning for a counseling psychologist of any persuasion. It will pay to watch 
the research emerging from hospital counseling. 

A closely related section of this issue is devoted to vocational interest measure- 
ment and vocational classification. The Roe classification structure, as refined by 
Mosier et al, would appear to be an approach that has significant advantages over the 
classical approaches, all of which suffer from either a limitation in the number of di- 
mensions or a lack of psychological rationale. Although fully appreciative of the care- 
ful reports by Gehman & Southerri and by Zaccaria e¢ al, the editor is particularly in- 
trigued by the Hyman report which suggests why so many unit-factor studies do not 
turn up pay dirt. Had Hyman stopped with his analysis of interests and social class 
he would have been accepting the same limitation that mars so many trait and test 
studies. On with multifactor analysis—even in vocational sociology. 

This editorial appears determined to point up certain studies of the current issue. 
There is danger here for one has on the one hand merely an annotated Table of Con- 
tents with the editor contending that each study deserves comment, or else he men- 
tions a few which particularly strike his fancy and thus perhaps does an injustice to 
equally meretricious studies which are not mentioned. Well, an editor can’t expect to 
be liked by authors anyway! 

The two MMPI studies are poles apart although both use the same instrument. 
The Osborne et al study suggests how one can use the MMPI better to understand cer- 
tain groups of students. It is a working counselors study. The Rosen research, on the 
other hand, also dealing with college students, digs a fairly deep shaft into unmined 
areas of personality structure. It will repay careful reading—twice. 

Having been so long in the business of developing professional counselors per- 
haps I could be forgiven a little excitement. when I read the Mathewson-Rochlin manu- 
script. Perhaps here is a way of stressing counselor perceptiveness in the early stages 
of professional development without danger to the client. Perhaps the counselor-trainee 
can really see the forest and still not ignore the trees. 

Each of the remaining articles has its special appeal. Marriage counseling is a 
youngster in our field and much more is needed in the way of both basic definition 
and professional hints for psychologists. Test manuals are all too frequently promo- 
tional and not professional publications and yet here are some writers who make like 
professionals in discussing test manuals. Do you agree with Bauernfeind? I dare 
you tol 

Please note the slightly new policy re brief reports that is described in Pepinsky’s 
“Research Notes.” If you like the policy please demonstrate by submitting appropri- 
ate reports. 

“Editorial Comments” for the next two issues will be written by distinguished 
“guests” of our Journal and distinguished leaders in the field— Donald G. Paterson 
and Edward K. Strong, Jr. CGW 
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The Prediction of the Psychiatric Patient's 
Work Adjustment! 


Bernard A. Stotsky 
VA Hospital, Brockton, Mass. 
Henry Weinberg 
Boston University 


Carefully controlled work assignments 
are being used increasingly as a way of 
rehabilitating chronic psychiatric patients 
who have lost their ability to work produc- 
tively as a result of long hospitalizations. 
To utilize this mode of treatment effec- 
tively, psychologists must learn more about 
the role of work in the psychological econo- 
my of the individual so that ultimately they 
can use such knowledge in the rehabilita- 
tion process, As a first step in this direc- 
tion, a means of assessing the strengths and 
weaknesses of the individual in the work 
area becomes necessary. 


Method 


The technique utilized in this study is 
a form of the sentence completion test. 
Although this is not the only technique 
possible, it has several features which espe- 
cially recommend it. From the modest be- 
ginnings in the work of Tendler (11), there 
has been an accelerated use of the sentence 
completion test in more refined, sophisti- 
cated ways for the exploration of specific 
areas of personality (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9). 
Especially relevant have been the studies 
of Gilmore (1) and of Kimball (2) with 
under-achievers in the school situation. Al- 
though all investigators have used incom- 
plete sentences, the content of the sentence 
stems has varied with the purpose and 
theoretical orientation of the investigator. 





1From VA Hospital, Brockton, Massachusetts. 
Arienowredgentent is made to V. Zilaitis and 
Evelyn er for their assistance. The authors 
are eo us a more theoretical article on the 
topic of work and the ego. 


The content of the stems used here was 
determined by nine ego-strength dimen- 
sions or variables which were presumed 
to be related to successful adjustment to 
work demands. They were not intended 
to cover all types of personality problems, 
nor is the test meant to be a general meas- 
ure of personality in the same sense as the 
TAT or Rorschach, Altogether there were 
81 incomplete sentence stems, of which 69 
were specifically related to the variables 
under investigation. The remaining 12 
were inserted as relatively neutral items to 
offset the repetitive effect of such a large 
number of items centering around work,. 
persistence, goals, and reactions to people 
in work situations. Although some of the- 
incomplete sentence stems had been used: 
in unpublished studies, a large propor- 
tion of the items were made up “fresh” by 
the authors for this iment. 

The selected dimensions of ego strength 
translated into work-relevant sentence 
stems were the following: 

1. Reactions to situations of difficulty 
(16 items) 

Need achievement (after Murray) (6 
items) 

Specificity of goals (5 items) 
Reaction to failure (5 items) 
Self-reliance (10 items) 

Persistence on the job in the face of 
boredom, distractions, temptations,. 
and the prospect of hard work (17 
items) 

Reactions to superiors (4 items) 
Reactions to peers (4 items) 
Reactions to subordinates (2 items). 


DUP to 


so 9 ™ 
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The remaining 12 items were neutral 
with respect to this study. 

The items were arranged in such a 
fashion as to insure that stems relating to 
any one dimension were not clustered too 
closely together. The following are repre- 
sentative samples of the items and the test 
variables to which they refer: 

Item Variable 
No. No. 
72 Once the going got rough on the new 
job, he 
81 The main driving force in my life is 
70 Dick worked best at 
8 Bob’s defeat made him 
12 Finding no one who could help him, 
14 When he saw that he would have to 
learn a lot of new things in his work, he 
% When Frank saw his boss coming, he 
43 The others who were working with him 
50 The men under me 

Subjects. The sample consisted of 80 
patients in the Manual Arts (MAT) and 
Educational Therapy (ET) subsections of 
the Physical Medicine Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice (PMRS) at a VA neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital. MAT and ET had been selected be- 
cause patients regarded as having the best 
prognoses for rehabilitation were assigned 
to these activities. The assignments to these 
sections were not made on the basis of psy- 
chological test findings. Of the 80 patients, 
78 carried diagnoses of schizophrenia; one 
patient was diagnosed sociopathic person- 
ality, and one depressive reaction. 

Procedure. The tests were administered 
to the patients in groups ranging from 
three to eight. The instructions given to 
the subjects were as follows: “Please com- 
plete each of these sentences in whatever 
way you wish. Work fast and answer with 
the first thing that comes to mind. If you 
have any difficulty in completing a sen- 
tence, put a circle around the number and 
come back to it after you have finished the 
rest.” A scoring key for the nine test vari- 
ables was developed from the data by one 
of the authors who was entirely unfamiliar 
with any of the patients.2 Coding cate- 
gories were set up for the purpose of classi- 
fying responses to each of the 81 sentence 


OoO-1D ak ODE 


~The test and the scoring key are available for 
experimental purposes and may be obtained by 
writing either of the two authors. 


stems. Each response was scored in terms 
of whether it represented a positive, —_ 
tive, or neutral reaction to the particular 
situation to which the material related. 
Responses were scored +1 for positive, —1 
for negative, and 0 for neutral reactions. 
The scores for the individual items were 
then summed to obtain the total scores for 
the test variables to which they referred. 
Interrater agreement for 125 samples each 
of +1 and 0 items was greater than 90 per 
cent, but for 125 samples of —1 items, it 
was only 72 per cent. Subsequent analysis 
was therefore limited to the distribution of 
+1 and 0 scores. The actual coding was 
done by three judges. Interjudge agree- 
ment, as determined by the scoring of 
sample items, was greater than 90 per 
cent for all three judges for the scoring 
of 400 individual responses. After scoring 
was completed, the scores for each variable 
were computed by combining the +1 
scores for that variable. Every patient 
thus ended up with nine scores, one for 
each variable. 

Criteria of performance were based on 
ratings by PMRS therapists on a twenty- 
three-item work performance scale devel- 
oped by one of the authors (10). Using 
this scale, each therapist rated patients in 
his care on such aspects of work perform- 
ance as work habits and skills, work atti- 
tudes, and interpersonal relations on the 
job. The ratings then were used to divide 
patients into a high or low group in each 
of the PMRS activities, the highs consist- 
ing of patients scoring above the median 
and the lows of patients scoring below the 
median for the work performance scale. 
Highs and lows from the six MAT and ET 
activities were combined into two groups, 
one consisting of 40 highs, and the other 
of 40 lows. The groups were then com- 
pared for each of the variables of the sen- 
tence completion test. 

A second set of comparisons was made 
in terms of the outcome of treatment as 
observed six months later. The outcome 
was considered positive if the patient had 
progressed to a regular work assignment 
at the hospital for either a half or a full 
day or if he had left the hospital on trial 
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Table 1 
Comparison for Sentence Completion Test Variables of Patients Rated High with Patients Rated Low 








on Work Performance in Manual Arts or Educational Therapy Activities (N = 80) 
Scores below Scores above 
Variable Median Median* Median X2 p 
High Low High Low 
1. Positive reaction to difficulty 5 28 85 17 5 9.0 01 
2. Need achievement 1 22 82 18 8 5.7 02 
8. Goal specificity 1 22 84 18 6 7.2 01 
4, Positive reaction to failure 1 18 83 22 7 12.2 .001 
5. Self-reliance 4 20 26 20 14 1.8 18 
6. Persistence 8 10 81 80 9 22.1 .001 
7. Positive réaction to superiors 2 23 $2 17 8 47 05 
8. Positive reaction to peers g 20 81 20 9 6.5 02 
9. Positive reaction to subordinates 1 20 86 20 4 12.8 001 
Over-all score 21.5 12 28 28 12 12.8 001 





*Includes scores at the median. 


visit or complete discharge. It was con- 
sidered negative when the patient had 
remained at the same assignment in MAT 
or ET or had been reassigned to activity 
assignments for the more regressed pa- 
tients, such as Occupational Therapy or 
Corrective Therapy. 

On the assumption that differences in 
work performance and in the outcome of 
treatment are related to differences in per- 
sonality functioning, it was predicted that 
there would be a positive relationship be- 
tween scores on the nine variables of the 
sentence completion test and the two cri- 
teria: (a) current work performance as rated 
by PMRS therapists and (b) outcome of 
treatment as measured six months later. 

Statistical comparisons were made by 
means of the Median Test in accordance 
with the recommendations of Keith Smith 
(8). A fourfold categorization was made, 
the medians serving as cutting points. 


Results 

1. Against work performance ratings. 
All relationships between the test vari- 
ables and work performance ratings were 
positive. Eight of the nine chi squares 
were significant at the .05 level, five of 
the nine at the .01 level. Only variable 
“BD,” “self-reliance,” was not related sig- 
nificantly to work performance ratings. 
Of all the variables, number “6,” “persis- 
tence on the job in the face of boredom, 
distractions, temptations, and the prospect 


of hard work,” discriminated best between 
the two groups, categorizing 61 out of 80 
(76 per cent) correctly. The best discrimina- 
tions between highs and lows for combina- 
tions of two variables were obtained by 
combining variables “6” and “3,” “6” and 
“7,” “6” and “8,” and “6” and “9.” By classi- 
fying as highs, patients obtaining scores 
above the median of either variable and as 
lows, patients scoring at or below the me- 
dian, each of these combinations was able 
to categorize 80 per cent of the patients 
accurately. 

Further analysis of the data showed all 
nine variables to be significantly interre- 
lated, with probabilities ranging from .05 
to .001. Due to the presence of highly 
skewed distributions with large numbers 
of 0 and 1 scores, it was not possible to 
use more refined correlational techniques 
for further analysis. However, for each 
patient, an over-all score was obtained 
from the sum of the individual variable 
scores. The mean over-all score for the 
40 highs was 25.2 and for the 40 lows, 
12.8. Comparison of the groups by the me- 
dian test (median 21.5) showed 28 highs 
above the median, and 28 lows below, for 
a total accuracy of 56 out of 80 (70 per 
cent). Actually the over-all score discrimi- 
nated the groups less well than the scores 
for variable “6.” 

2. Against criterion of adjustment six 
months later. The next step was to deter- 
mine the extent to which test scores could 
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Table 2 


Relation of Positive and Negative Outcome of Treatment to Sentence 
Completion Test Variables (N = 80) 














Scores below Scores above 
Variable Median Median* Median X2 p 
Positive Negative Positive Negative 
1. Positive reaction to difficulty 5 25 83 16 6 5.6 02 
2. Need achievement a 23 81 18 8 5.0 .08 
8. Goal specificity 1 21 85 20 4 14,1 .001 
4. Positive reaction to failure : 18 83 23 6 14.3 001 
5. Self-reliance 4 12 84 29 5 27.4 001 
6. Persistence 3 12 29 29 10 16.2 .001 
7. Positive reaction to superiors 2 22 88 19 6 8.9 01 
8. Positive reaction to peers 2 18 33 23 6 14.3 .001 
9. Positive reaction to subordinates 1 26 80 15 9 1.7 19 
Over-all score 21.5 12 28 ‘29 ll 14.5 .001 





*Includes scores at the median. 


predict patient status after six months of 
rehabilitation treatment. The difficulties 
inherent in such a prediction quickly be- 
come evident, when we consider the di- 
verse, almost uncontrollable influences op- 
erating in the patient's life. For example, 
such factors as (a) unforeseen changes in 
the personality of the patient, (b) compli- 
cations introduced by other types of treat- 
ment such as psychotherapy, shock, and 
drugs, (c) the effect of the attitudes and 
behavior of doctors, psychologists, nurses, 
aides, etc., (d) the attitudes and behavior 
of the family, (e) changes in the rehabili- 
tation program resulting from psychiatric 
decisions, (f) budgetary considerations, (g) 
turnover of personnel, and (h) the kind of 
social and work environment to which the 
patient must return, might all affect the 
results. Nevertheless, despite these pos- 
sibly complicating factors, the usefulness 
of a personality test still lies in its ability 
to predict with accuracy and efficiency at 
least as great as, if not greater than, other 
methods. 

Of the 80 patients studied, 41 showed a 
favorable outcome of treatment in terms of 
either progressing to a higher level assign- 
ment or leaving the hospital. 

For 8 of the test variables and for 
over-all score on the test, high scores were 
significantly related to favorable outcome 
of treatment. Variable “5,” “Self-reliance,” 
was best able to differentiate those patients 
with positive outcomes from the ones with 


negative outcomes, correctly categorizing 
63 out of 80 (79 per cent). The over-all 
score classified 57 out of 80 (71 per cent) 
accurately. For combinations of variables, 
“3” and “5” best differentiated the patients, 
classifying 66 out of 80 (83 per cent) cor- 
rectly. 
Discussion 

Eight of the nine variables studied were 
significantly related to successful perform- 
apce in MAT and ET. Likewise eight of 
the variables were significantly related to 
ultimate outcome of treatment as measured 
six months later. The variable, “Positive re- 
actions to subordinates,” did not correlate 
significantly with outcome. “Self-reliance,” 
though not significantly related to per- 
formance in MAT and ET, was best able 
to predict outcome of treatment. This lat- 
ter finding may be explained in the fol- 
lowing terms: self-reliance items may be 
measuring the striving and determination 
of patients to assert their independence 
and break their identification with the hos- 
pital community. If this is so, self-reliance 
would be of much greater significance in 
determining outcome, which involves prog- 
ress toward or actual separation from the 
hospital, than in assessing adjustment to 
work activities, since the latter places great- 
er emphasis on interpersonal factors. In 
the latter case independence and self-suf- 
ficiency, if too strongly asserted, could 
produce difficulties in working with thera- 
pists or patients. 
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The results may be interpreted as sup- 
porting the validity of the test as a meas- 
ure of certain personality variables pre- 
sumed to be related to successful work 
performance in rehabilitation activities and 
to outcome of rehabilitation treatment. 
The test, by successfully predicting to the 
two criteria at levels far enough beyond 


- chance, can be regarded as useful to the 


practicing clinician who is called upon to 
make judgments concerning the rehabilita- 
tion potential of patients. The results from 
this study are sufficiently encouraging to 
warrant further experimental use of the 
test as a measure of motivation for voca- 
tional objectives. 

Received December 9, 1955. 
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The Vocational Interests of a Group 
of Male Homosexuals 


Harry Haselkorn* 
VA Hospital, Bronx, N. Y. 


Problem 


The psychological factors that lead peo- 
ple to choose certain occupations rank high 
in importance. This is not to imply that 
other factors in life are not important also. 
The writer has been impressed, however, 
with the role played by self-concept in the 
process of vocational choice. This proce- 
dure is brought into sharper focus and 
made more salient when dealing with in- 
dividuals who are mentally or physically 
ill, The study described here is an at- 
tempt to restrict these general impressions 
to a more concise field. Homosexuality is 
recognized as a particular kind of self-con- 
cept and vocational interest as one of the 
cornerstones of vocational choice. The pur- 
pose of the investigation is to study the 
nature, degree, and meaning of those vo- 
cational interests which seem to be more 
directly related to a group of homosexual 
patients than to a “normal” group of in- 
dividuals. 

Subjects 

Three equated groups (in terms of age, 
education, and broad areas of employment) 
of twenty subjects each were selected at 
the Bronx Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital. The experimental group consisted 
» of homosexuals who had been so diagnosed 
by the treating physician. Control group 
I were neuropsychiatric patients with no 
evidence of homosexuality in their clinical 
records. Control group II were other than 
neuropsychiatric patients with no evidence 
of homosexuality. Since the clinical rec- 


1This study is from a Ph.D. dissertation at New 
York University, School of Education, under the 
sponsorship of Roland H. Spaulding. The state- 
ments an inions herein are solely those of the 
author and do not necessarily reflect the opinion 


or policy of the Veterans Administration. 


ords of subjects in control group II did 
not contain as comprehensive and detailed 
a psychiatric history as those of the other 
two groups, they therefore could not serve 
as an adequate means of assuring the elimi- 
nation of subjects from this group who 
might possibly have homosexual traits. In 
order to insure the homogeneity of the 
sample in this respect, the Attitude-Interest 
Analysis Test of Terman and Miles (6) was 
used as a screening device. 

It was felt advisable to include control 
group I in the study because of the fact 
that homosexuality is treated on the Neu- 
ropsychiatric Service along with many oth- 
er psychiatric syndromes. In order to pre- 
clude the possibility of a broad neuro- 
psychiatric classification “hiding” signifi- 
cant results, neuropsychiatric patients with 
no evidence of homosexuality were includ- 
ed as a control group. 


Method 


All subjects were given the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record (Form BB) and the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (Forms M [Men] 
and W [Women]) to complete. Nine scales 
on the Kuder were scored, as were forty- 
one occupational scales on the Strong Form 
M and twenty-five occupational scales on 
Form W. An estimate of the variance be- 
tween groups and within groups was then 
made, using essentially the method out- 
lined by Edwards (2). The variance ratio 
obtained by this method, which is designat- 
ed as F, was then compared at the 5 per 
cent and 1 per cent levels of significance. 

Though significant F values may be de- 
rived in this manner, they do not indicate 
in which direction the difference between 
any two means in the group of three may 
be significant. This is to say that one can- 
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not tell merely by a significant F score 
whether the significance lies in the differ- 
ence between the mean of the homosexual 
group and control group I or in the dif- 
ference between the mean of the homo- 
sexual group and control group II. To de- 
termine this, individual Fisher ¢ tests were 
made whenever significant F scores were 


- obtained. 


Results 


The age range of the homosexual group 
was from 23 to 41, the mean age being 
29.25. The occupations of the group fall 
in the following major groups according 
to the classification system used in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labor: 

1. Professional and Managerial (seven) 


2. Clerical and Sales (nine) 
3. Skilled (two) 
4. Semi-skilled (one) 
5. Student (one)? 


The range in educational level was from 
eighth grade to the Master’s degree. The 
mean number of years of schooling for the 
group was 12.40. 

The clinical records of patients in con- 
trol group I presented no evidence of 
homosexuality. The ages of this group 
ranged from 22 to 44 with a mean age of 
30.55. The educational level of this group 
ranged from eighth grade to college gradu- 
ate, the mean number of years of school- 
ing being 11. 

Subjects in control group II ranged in 
disability from paraplegics to arthritics. 
None had psychiatric complications and 
there was no evidence of homosexuality 
in their clinical records or in the results 
of the Terman-Miles test given this group 
for just such a screening purpose. Their 
ages ranged from 22 to 45, the mean age 
being 28.50. Their educational level ranged 
from eighth grade to two years of gradu- 
ate work beyond the Bachelor’s degree 
with mean of 12.40 years of schooling. 


2Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles considers students as entry workers and uses 
the X codes in vores them. The one student 
was therefore grou separately. 


The occupations of subjects in both con- 
trol groups falls in the same major classi- 
fications as the experimental group with 
individual differences in specific occupa- 
tions. For example, the one semiskilled 
worker among the homosexuals is a lens 
grinder. In control group I he is an auto 
mechanic’s helper. The same such indi- 
vidual differences appear in the other ma- 
jor classifications. 


Table 1 


F Scores for All Groups on Nine Scales of the 
Kuder Preference Record—Form BB 





Mech. Comp. Sci. Pers. Art 
4.16* 2.09 1.40 71 2.25 
Lit. Mus. Soc. Sve. Cler. 
1.85 1.68 87 .78 





* Significant at the 5% level of confidence. 


It would appear from Table 1 that the 
mechanical scale of the Kuder is the only 
one indicating any significant difference 
between the means of the three groups. 
To determine the direction of this signifi- 
cance Fisher ¢ tests were applied. The t 
ratio for the difference between the means 
of the homosexual group and control group 
I is .50 which is not significant. The sta- 
tistic t for the difference between the 
means of the homosexual group and con- 
trol group II is 2.71 which is significant 
at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 

For the Strong Form M, Table 2 indi- 
cates significant differences between means 
for only five of the forty-one scales. To 
indicate the direction in which the signifi- 
cance of the difference between means 
fell, individual t tests were done for these 
five scales. The results are shown in Table 
3. It is important to note that even where 
there is a significant difference between 
Mh and Mc, the larger ¢ value is obtained 
for the difference between Mh and Mc;. 

For the Strong Form W, Table 2 indi- 
cates significant differences between means 
for only two of the twenty-five scales. 
Fisher ¢ tests for these scales show that 
only the difference between the mean of 
the homosexual group and control group 
II is significant and this at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence. 
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Table 2 

Significant Mean Raw Scores and F Scores for All Subjects on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
Scale Form Homosexuals Con. Gr. I Con. Gr. II F Scores 
Veterinarian M 8.60 9.00 39.60 8.67* 
Production Manager M —14.15 8.25 23.00 7.42** 
Aviator M 2.65 18.55 54.95 3.85* 
Senior C.P.A. M 12.30 41.20 43.80 8.33* 
Author-Journalist M 18.05 —64.15 —83.55 5.94** 
English Teacher WwW 82.35 12.35 — 1.05 8.31* 
Dietitian WwW —23.80 —17.20 — .50 8.48* 





* Significant at 5% level of confidence. 
** Significant at 1% level of confidence. 











Table 3 
t Scores for Five Significant Scales of Strong 
Form M 
Scale Mh—Mc, Mh—Mc, 
Author-Journalist 2.64* 8.59** 
Veterinsrian 02 2.36* 
Production Manager 1.86 8.85** 
Aviator 58 a 
Senior C.P.A. 2.13* 2.82* 





* Significant at 5% level of confidence. 
** Significant at 1% level of confidence. 


Viewing the statistics globally then, it 
may be stated that seventy-five different 
scales purporting to measure interest were 
used (i.e., nine scales on the Kuder, forty- 
one on the Strong M, and twenty-five on 
the Strong W). Only eight of the scales 
yielded significant differences between the 
means of the groups (one on the Kuder, 
five on the Strong M, and two on the 
Strong W). 

Discussion 

A number of authors (8, 4, 5) have sug- 
gested that certain vocational interests and 
occupations are characteristic or traditional 
of male interest. These are primarily the 
mechanical, scientific, and technical fields. 
Other occupations and interests are tradi- 
tionally female such as the cultural or 
aesthetic fields. It would seem that the 
question of whether or not there are in- 
terest patterns characteristic of homosexu- 
als must be answered in this frame of refer- 
ence. Throughout the test results it is ap- 
parent that the vocational interests of the 
homosexual group studied tend to be high- 
est in cultural, aesthetic, or expressive fields. 
However, the homosexuals are not unique 
in this respect. The same trends are no- 
ticeable among the two control groups. It 


is on the interest scales more representa- 
tive of “traditional male” interests where, 
although they are not as high for any 
of the groups as the scores on the cultural, 
aesthetic, or expressive scales, significant 
differences appear. 

The one notable exception to this is on 
the Strong Form M where a significant 
difference was obtained on the Author- 
Journalist scale. It must be pointed out 
that of all the eight scales (one on the 
Kuder and seven on the Strong) on which 
significant differences occur, six of the 
means differ in the expected direction and 
only two (Author-Journalist on Form M of 
the Strong, and English Teacher on Form 
W) do not. By this it is meant that on six 
of the significant scales control group II 
(the Normals) expressed greater interest 
than the homosexual group. On two of the 
scales the reverse was true—homosexuals 
expressed greater interest than normals. 
These reversals may be explained by the 
fact that the scales of Author-Journalist 
(M) and English Teacher (W) are typical- 
ly representative of “traditional female” in- 
terests. The reverse is true of at least five 
of the six scales on which the means differ 
in the expected direction. These scales are 
the Mechanical on the Kuder, and Veterin- 
arian, Production Manager, Aviator, and 
Senior C.P.A. on the Strong Form M. These 
may be said to represent “traditional male” 
interests. 

The significant statistics obtained in this 
study (eight out of seventy-five tests) are 
not so overwhelming as to eliminate the 
possibility of chance occurrence. As yet, 
no satisfactory statistical technique has 
been devised to test for this possibility (1, 
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7). The significant differences are numer- 
ous enough to warrant their not being dis- 
missed lightly. The eight scales presenting 
significant differences have some common 
elements. They may be grouped fairly 
definitely into those scales characteristic 
of “traditional male” interests such as Vet- 
erinarian, Aviator, Production Manager, 
and Senior C.P.A. on the Strong Form M 
and the Mechanical Scale on the Kuder, 
and those scales representative of “tradi- 
tional female” interests such as Author- 
Journalist on the Strong Form M. Some 
question may arise as to where Dietitian 
and English Teacher on the Strong Form 
W belong. The English Teacher scale has 
much in common with the Author-Journal- 
ist scale of Form M and the Literary scale 
on the Kuder, and therefore may be placed 
with the “traditionally female” interests 
group. An equally satisfactory argument 
may be raised for putting the Dietitian 
scale with the “traditionally male” inter- 
ests group on the basis that the work in- 
volves a thorough knowledge of chemistry, 
biology, and is an application of the sci- 
ence of nutrition. 


Summary 


1. Twenty homosexual patients were 
matched with two control groups. All were 
given the Kuder and the Strong. 


2. The results demonstrate a significant 
difference between means for one scale of 
the Kuder and seven scales of the Strong. 

3. The results suggest that significant 
differences between means tend to appear 
for those scales which may be considered 
representative of “traditional male” inter- 
ests, rather than for those scales that may 
be considered to represent “traditional 
female” interests. 


Received April 2, 1955. 
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The Relationship of Social Status aa 


Vocational Interests 


Bernard Hyman? 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


Research in the determinants of voca- 
tional interests has led to considerable 
agreement on the role of such factors as 
age, sex, school] success, and work history. 
There has been considerably less agree- 
ment on the role of social status. Such 
sparse and inconclusive findings as are 
now available may result from a lack of 
precision in the definition of social status 
and its relationship to interests. 


The Problem 


In her recent study of the American 
family Cavan (1) delineated the differences 
in many basic patterns of American 
family life brought about by differences 
in social status. The most thoroughgoing 
analysis of the positive relationship be- 
tween social status and education comes 
from Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb (5) 
and Hollingshead (8). Thus, if many en- 
vironmental factors are conditioned to a 
greater or lesser degree by the influence 
“of social status, it was hypothesized that 
‘social status should have some influence 
on vocational interests. A study designed 
tto bear upon this problem is reported 
in this paper. 


Measurement of Social Status 


A review of the literature on the meas- 
urement of social status indicated that of 
the many techniques for the assessment of 
social status, the most widely accepted 
single criterion is occupation. Its crucial 


1Based on an unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955, un- 
der the supervision of Donald E. Su Albert 
S. Thompson, and Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. Pre- 
liminary work was conducted under the auspices 
of the Career Pattern — of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. 


importance has been well characterized 
by the Lynds (4) in this fashion: 

One’s job is the watershed down which the 
rest of one’s life tends to flow in Middletown. 
Who one is, whom one knows, how one lives, 
what one aspires to be—these and many other 
urgent realities of living are patterned for one 
by what one does to get a living and the amount 
of living this allows one to buy. 

Following the acceptance of parental oc- 
cupation as the one most useful measure 
of the social status of adolescents, the 
next problem was that of ordering or cate- 
gorizing occupations in some fashion which 
would indicate their status differences. A 
review of such attempts at categorization 
resulted in the following simplification of 
the system devised by Edwards (2) for the 
Bureau of the Census: 

1. Professional People 

2. Proprietors, Managers, and Officials 

3. Clerical and Kindred Workers 

4. Skilled Workers and Foremen 

5. Semi-skilled Workers 

6. Unskilled. Workers 
School records were examined for infor- 
mation on parental occupation for each 
subject. 


Location of the Study 

The location of the study was the city 
of Meriden, Connecticut. This town was 
selected because it met the specifications 
of a community large enough to furnish 
a statistically adequate sample of male 
high school seniors, and because it is an 
urban community with a diversified oc- 
cupational background and an ethnically 
very diversified population. 

Out of a total male population of about 
21,000, there are some 13,000 in the labor 
force, of whom a very great majority are 
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employed in manufacturing and construc- 
tion work. While such endeavors call for 
many skilled craftsmen, the majority of 
Meriden’s workers are in the semi-skilled 
and unskilled categories. 

Meriden has two secondary schools. In 
addition to the High School, which offers 
the standard college preparatory, commer- 
cial, and general courses, there is the Hor- 
ace C. Wilcox Technical School, one of a 
series of state- and municipally-supported 
vocational schools located in key indus- 
trial areas throughout the state. Along with 
related academic subjects, the Technical 
School offers training in auto mechanics, 
carpentry, ornamental design, mechanical 
drafting, electricity, machine shop work, 
printing, sheet metal work, and tool and 
die making. There is close liaison between 
the Technical School and the city’s diver- 
sified industries; thus an overwhelming 
proportion of graduates step directly into 
gainful employment. 


Procedures 


An examination of school records indi- 
cated that each of the 168 Technical School 
and male High School seniors had been 
given the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability. Since the range of IQ’s 
ran from 89 to 128, no eliminations because 
of abnormally high or low intelligence were 
necessary. 

Actual testing began with the adminis- 
tration of the Minnesota Personality Scale, 
the first of the two tests used in this study. 
It was assumed that this test would iden- 
tify those individuals whose total adjust- 
ment, as measured in the areas covered 
in this instrument, reflected such person- 
ality deviations as would be expected to 
color or contaminate the development of 
their vocational interests. 

The final step in the testing procedure 
was the administration of the Kuder Pref- 
erence Record, Form BB. This instrument 
was selected because it taps a kind of 
broad generalized interest in the actual 
activities which go into various occupa- 
tions. It focuses attention on the nature 
of the activity itself, not on its concomi- 
tants or outcomes. It is assumed that in 


this way it is least likely to be influenced 
by such extrinsic factors as financial re- 
ward or social prestige. Moreover, it of- 
fers little, if any, technical or administra- 
tive difficulty to the average high school 
senior. 

As in the case of the Minnesota Person- 
ality Scale, the usefulness of the Kuder 
may be limited by the fact that responses 
may reflect rationalization, self-deception, 
and deliberate falsehood. However, in a 
testing situation in which test results have 
no bearing on a subject’s present or future 
status, it is thought that such limitations 
may be somewhat minimized. 


Results 


Of the 168 seniors in Meriden’s two sec- 
ondary schools, 137 were finally used as 
subjects in this investigation. Of the origi- 
nal figure, twenty-two were absent on one 
or another of the two testing days. In two 
other instances it was impossible to obtain 
reliable information on parental occupa- 
tion. One High School senior was a spastic 
who did not complete either test. Lastly, 
six subjects were eliminated because of too 
low scores on the Minnesota Personality 
Scale. 

Of these 137, the analysis of father’s 
occupation was as follows: 


Class 1. Professionals 8 
Class 2. Proprietors, Managers, Officials_.18 
Class 8. Clerical and Kindred Workers.__.12 
Class 4. Skilled Workers and Foremen__.32 
Class 5. Semi-skilled Workers. 48 
Class 6. Unskilled Workers......__._.19 


Interests and Status. Results of the ad- 
ministration of the Kuder are shown in 
Table 1, in terms of mean raw scores for 
each of the nine areas of interest—mechani- 
cal, computational, scientific, persuasive, 
artistic, literary, musical, social service, and 
clerical—for each of the six classes into 
which the subjects are divided. 

If it is assumed that subjects in the 
more favored groups are in a better posi- 
tion to develop artistic, literary, and mu- 
sical interests because of greater oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with and par- 
ticipate in such activities, and conversely, 
subjects in the least favored group are 
least likely to develop such interests be- 
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Table 1 
Distribution of Mean Kuder Raw Scores According 
to Social Status 
Class* 
Interest 1 2 3 4 5 6 F 
Mechanical 84 15 Ti 83 81 81 40 
Computational $1 34 88 87. 85 30 1.52 
Scientific 73 63 72 68 64 60 1.56 
Persuasive 72 69 68 68 66 67 30 
Artistic 49 51 42 48 50: 58 1.48 
Literary So:- «6£ @&@ 4 @ ‘12 
Musical 22 17 21 16 19 18 1.14 
Social Service 60 68 63 60 64 63 64 
Clerical 48 48 51 53 53 51 68 


For 5 and 125 degrees of freedom, Fo. _ 2.29, For = 3.17: 


. Professionals 
Class 2. Proprietors, Managers, Officials 
. Clerical and Kindred Work 


lorkers 
Skilled Workers and Foremen 


: Semi-skilled Workers 
. Unskilled Workers 


cause of lack of opportunity for such de- 
velopment, it should follow that artistic, 
literary, and musical interest scores for 
Class 1 and Class 2 subjects would be high- 
er than those for Class 6 subjects. This is 
not true for artistic and literary interests. 
In artistic interest, Class 6 subjects had a 
mean score of 58, as against mean scores 
of 49 and 51 for Classes 1 and 2 respec- 
tively. Again, in literary interest, Class 6 
had a mean score of 45, as compared with 
36 for Class 1. 

Simple inspection of the data in Table 
1 suggests some slight differences in vari- 
ous interest areas for various social status 
groups. Are these differences due to 
chance, or are they actually associated with 
differences in social status. Analysis of 
variance, as indicated in Table 1, showed 
no significant differences. Therefore the 
hypothesis that differences in social status 
are significantly related to vocational in- 
terests was not sustained. 

Interests and Intelligence. In view of 
this fact, two subsequent courses were 
open. The first was to reject the notion 
that social status plays a part in vocational 
interest; the second was to consider wheth- 
er differences in intelligence, as well as 
social status, play such a role. It was with 
this contingency in mind that data on in- 
telligence had been originally tabulated. 

In order to provide a more workable 
statistical base for the consideration of this 


new variable, it was found desirable to 
further modify the Edwards system from 
a six class arrangement to a three class 
arrangement. Classes 1 and 2 were com- 
bined to form a new Upper Class; Classes 
3 and 4 were grouped to form a new 
Middle Class; and Classes 5 and 6 were 
grouped to form a new Lower Class. 
Hence, the 137 subjects were arranged ac- 
cording to social status groupings thus: 








Upper Class 26 
Middle Class 44 
Lower Class 67 





Intelligence scores were then tabulated 
in two categories: Normal (89 to 109) and 
Superior (110 to 128). Table 2 presents an 
analysis of the distribution of mean Kuder 
raw scores according to intelligence level. 


Table 2 


Distribution of Mean Kuder Raw Scores According 
to Intelligence Level 








Interest Normal Int. Superior Int. t 
Mechanical 82 79 1.00 
Computational 32 87 o.71%° 
Scientific 62 69 2.72%9 
Persuasive 68 67 .20 
Artistic 53 47 2.08* 
Literary 42 46 1.79 
Musical 19 17 1.82 
Social Service 65 61 1.62 
Clerical 50 53 1.77 





For 125 degrees of freedom, t05 = 1.98, t01 = 262 
* Significant at the .05 level of confidence 
**Significant at the .01 level of confidence 
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Table 3 


Distribution of Mean Kuder Raw Scores According to Social Status (Upper, Middle, 
Lower) and Intelligence (Normal, Superior) 








Upper Upper Middle Middle Lower Lower 

Interest Norm. Sup. Norm. Sup. Norm. Sup. F 
Mechanical 88 66 91 77 77 86 2.93* 
Computational $2 35 34 89 $1 36 2.01 
Scientific 66 65 65 71 58 68 2.40* 
Persuasive 67 72 69 68 68 65 4.91** 
Artistic 53 48 53 44 53 52 10.75** 
Literary 44 43 41 51 43 43 $.28** 
Musical 18 19 18 17 20 17 68 
Social Service 62 70 64 59 67 59 8.40** 
Clerical 47 49 52 53 50 55 1.63 








For 5 and 125 degrees of freedom, Fin. _ 2.29, Fo. = 3.17 


* Significant at the .05 level of confidence 
**Significant at the .01 level of confidence 
Interests and a Combination of Status 
and Intelligence. In order to ascertain the 
relative roles of social status and intelli- 
gence, it became necessary to take these 
two variables and, combining them into 
new sub-groups, tabulate mean scores for 
the respective social-intellectual groups. 
The results were then tested for statistical 
significance, as shown in Table 3, by anal- 
ysis of variance. 

As shown in Table 3, results of this par- 
ticular test of significance differ sharply 
from those of the previous tests of social 
status and intelligence considered alone, 
which failed to show a substantial num- 
ber of significant differences. The origi- 
nal hypothesis that differences in social 
status alone account for differences in in- 
terest was not sustained; similarly, the sec- 
ondary hypothesis that differences in intel- 
ligence alone account for such differences 
was also not generally sustained. How- 
ever, when such subjects were grouped 
according to both social status and intel- 
ligence, significant differences appeared in 
six out of the nine areas. Hence, it may 
be said that when either of these two fac- 
tors, social status and intelligence, is not 
allowed to obscure the relationship of the 
other to interest, the other factor is re- 
vealed as significantly related to type of 
interest. 

Since Table 3 indicated the existence of 
significant differences distributed in gen- 
eral among the six social and intelligence 
groups for six out of the nine Kuder areas, 


it then became desirable to ascertain what 
specific significant differences may exist 
between any two given social status and 
intelligence groups. 

This procedure may be applied to any 
specific pair of groups for each of the six 
interest areas. However, it was decided 
to limit this procedure to those pairs which 
may be expected, by virtue of some spe- 
cific combination of social status and in- 
telligence, to be associated with interest 
in a particular kind of occupational ac- 
tivity. Results are presented in Table 4. 
Six of the nine differences proved to be 
significant in the “expected” direction at 
the .05 level. Three groups failed to be 
significantly different, again according to 
expectation. It may therefore be conclud- 
ed that interest is related to some of our 
common notions about social and intel- 
lectual status. 

Discussion 

The salient fact that emerges from this 
investigation is that there are significant 
relationships among social status, intelli- 
gence, and interests. In Table 3 it was 
shown that when the subjects are grouped 
by social status and intelligence, significant 
differences appeared in all the Kuder areas 
except computational, musical, and cleri- 
cal. In Table 4, it was shown that selected 
pairs of social-intellectual status groups do 
or do not show significant differences ac- 
cording to an expected identification with 
one type of occupational activity or an- 
other. 
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Table 4 


Differences in Mean Kuder Raw Scores Among Social Status 
and Intelligence Groups 








Social Status- 

Interest Intell. Groups N df. Means t 

Mechanical Upper Sup. 12 24 66 2.67* 
Upper Norm. 14 88 

Scientific Middle Sup. 29 42 71 2:15* 
Middle Norm. 15 65 

Persuasive Upper Sup. 12 25 72 wht 
Middle Norm. 15 69 
Upper Sup. 12 89 72 1.00 
Middle Sup. 29 68 

Artistic All Sup. Groups 71 185° 47 2.60* 
All Norm. Groups 66 53 

Literary Middle Sup. 29 42 51 2.39* 
Middle Norm. 15 41 
Upper Sup. 12 24 43 Aly 
Upper Norm. 14 44 

Social Service Upper Sup. 12 89 70 2.31* 
Middle Sup. 29 59 
Upper Sup. 12 40 70 2.37* 
Lower Sup. 80 59 





*Significant at the .05 level of confidence 


Illustrative of these differences among 
specific pairs of social-intellectual status 
groups and of the hypotheses which may 
be proposed regarding them are the scores 
on the Mechanical Interest Scale for the 
two Upper Class groups. Here an expect- 
ed difference is found between the very 
low score of 66 for the intellectually fa- 
vored sons of the most socially favored 
group, and the moderately high score of 
88 for the less intelligent members of this 
group. It is the former group for whom 
the normal »scational identification would 
be with professional or managerial work, 
and the latter group, because of their in- 
ability to cope with rigorous intellectual 
demands, might be assumed to fail to make 
professional or managerial identifications 
but tend instead to identification with me- 
chanical activity. 


One conclusion to be drawn, perhaps, 
is that the attempts at identification with 
various occupational levels and statuses 
which are revealed by vocational interests 
are in part the result of the interplay of 
two factors, social status and intelligence. 


Received Septeniber 12, 1955. 
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The Kuder Electrical Engineering 
Scale for Counseling College Students 


W. Scott Gehman and J. Albert Southern 
Duke University 


The Kuder Preference Record, Vocation- 
al, (1) is useful as a device for estimating 
interests in. general vocational areas, but it 
does not provide information about the 
specific occupational interests of an in- 
dividual. Kuder has prepared for publica- 
tion a handbook (2) and an inventory, Form 
D, which includes at this writing norms for 
the following specific vocations: electrical 
engineers, physicians, farmers, school su- 
perintendents, Y.M.C.A. secretaries, minis- 
ters, county agricultural agents, psycholo- 
gists, newspaper editors, foresters, and 
meteorologists. Since the engineering oc- 
cupational norms were established upon 
practicing electrical engineers only, a ques- 
tion arises as to whether electrical engi- 
neers are similar to or different from other 
kinds of engineers in their expression of 
interest. It is also important to determine 
whether or not the new scale will differ- 
entiate among prospective engineers such 
as engineering college freshmen. There 
would be definite advantages in the early 
identification of the several engineering 
options in professional training programs 
if such differentiation can be reliably 
made. 

The general format and method of ad- 
ministration of Form D are similar to the 
regular Kuder Preference Records. This 
new inventory has a check for sincerity of 
response (S scale) built into the scoring. 
Part A of the electrical engineering scale 
requests the subject to choose which activi- 
ty in the group of three items he would en- 
joy most and which of the activities in the 
same group of three he would enjoy least. 
Part B of the scale requests the subject to 
answer the same questions again with the 
idea that he is trying to make a best im- 
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pression on “anyone who might see” the 
answers. Separate scores are derived for 
both parts of this scale. 

Kuder made available to the writers 
standardization data relative to scores ob- 
tained on Form D from three population 
samples who had marked the electrical 
engineering occupational scale. Group A 
was a criterion group comprised of 250 
employed electrical engineers, Group B 
was a second group of 100 employed elec- 
trical engineers used for cross-validation 
purposes, and Group C was a group of 
1,000 non-engineering men in general. 

The present study explored three spe- 
cific problems: (a) How do the Form D 
electrical engineering occupational scale 
(Part A) scores for university freshmen 
who have elected to major in electrical, 
civil, and mechanical engineering, and 
those freshman engineers who were “not 
sure” of their specialization compare with 
the norms supplied by Kuder for three 
mature populations, two of which were 
comprised of electrical engineers and one 
of men in general? (b) Do the responses to 
Form D, Part A, when scored for electrical 
engineering make distinctions among the 
various options in engineering at the fresh- 
man level of training? (c) When Part B of 
the scale score is combined with Part A 
is there any further clarification of the 
differences among the various freshman en- 
gineering options? 


Method 
The subjects were 150 freshmen who 
enrolled in the College of Engineering at 
Duke University in September, 1954. Each 
student was asked to designate his major 
field as electrical, civil, or mechanical en- 
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gineering. If he was not certain of his 
specialty, he was advised to indicate “not 
sure” as his major. The academic pro- 
grams in the various engineering special- 
ties are so similar for the first year that 
immediate choice was not necessary. 
The Form D inventories were completed 
by the students during Orientation Week 
as part of the regular testing program 
conducted by the Bureau of Testing and 
Guidance at the University. Mean scores 
were compared with those of Kuder’s nor- 
mative populations and tests of statistical 
significance were applied. Further com- 
parisons were made by analysis of vari- 
ance to see if the scale differentiated sig- 
nificantly among the various options se- 
lected by the students within engineering. 


Results 


Mean Scores of Students, Engineers, and 
Men in General 

Table 1 shows the mean scores earned 
by various groups of potential engineers, 
practicing engineers, and men in general. 

If the scale is working effectively and 
interests are sufficiently defined in uni- 
versity freshmen, the electrical engineer- 
ing students should appear to be more 
like employed electrical engineers than are 
other kinds of engineering students. Table 
2 shows that the new scale does make a 
highly significant differentiation between 
freshman engineering students and men 
in general and shows these students to 
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Table 1 
Mean Raw Scores on Electrical Engineering Scale 
(Part A) of Freshman and Normative 








Populations 
Group N Mean S.D. 
Duke: E. E. 87 46.24 6.07 
M. E. 44 42.98 5.56 
C. E. 27 40.380 6.94 
“not sure” 42 40.12 6.75 
A—Criterion E. E.’s 250 47.12 5.04 
B—Cross-validation 
E. E.’s 100 45.12 5.35 
C—Non-engineering 
men 1 35.88 6.58 





be similar in interests to employed elec- 
trical engineers. 

There is also evidence that the scale, 
while designed for electrical engineers, 
makes significant differentiations between 
other types of engineering options and 
men in general. Furthermore, significant 
differences are found between scores from 
the other types of engineering and the 
normative groups of electrical engineers 


- which is an even finer discrimination. 


Different Engineering Student Groups 

To approach the second problem of de- 
termining whether the scale Form D, Part 
A, differentiates among the student groups 
electing various options within engineering 
an analysis of variance was employed. 
Table 3 shows the data for calculation 
of F. 

The least ‘significant mean difference 
was calculated at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence and found to be 2.92. Table 4 


Table 2 


Critical Ratios Resulting from Comparison of E. E. Scale Scores (Part A) for 
Freshman Engineering Students with Three Outside Groups 








G E. E. M.E. C.E. “Not sure” 
eee N=87 N=44 N=27 N= 42 
Kuder 
A— Criterion 84 4.67* 4.97* 6.43* 
250 E. E. 
Kuder 
B—Cross-validation .99 2.20** 8.85 4.27* 
100 E. E. 
Kuder 
C—Norm Group 10.65* 8.74* 8.83* 4,47* 
1000 men 
in general 





* Significant at 1 per cent level of confidence 


**Significant at 5 per cent level of confidence 
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Table 3 
Analysis of Variance Data, E. E. Scale Scores (Part A) 
SS 
Between Groups 8 895.832 298.611 
Within Groups 146 5935.641 40.655 
Total 149 6831.473 
F = 298.611 = 7.345 
40.655 





presents the mean differences between the 
groups and shows those which are sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence. 


Table 4 


Mean Differences Between Groups and Location 
of Significant Differences (Part A) 








help to differentiate more clearly the in- 
terests of the freshman engineering groups. 

Part B reflected the responses of the 
students when they were wishing to make 
a “best impression.” The writers antici- 
pated that a desire to make a good im- 
pression would exaggerate the scores of 
the electrical engineers, for example, to 
the extent that they would become more 


Designated 

Major N E.E. M.E. C.E. unlike the mechanical or civil engineers 
M. E. 44 3.31* in their measured interests. This did not 
C, E. 27 5.94* 2.63 prove to be the case as was shown by 
“Not sure” 42 6.12* 2.81 0.18 again using analysis of variance techniques. 





*Significant at 5 per cent level of confidence 


Table 4 shows that by use of Part A 
of the electrical engineering scale the 
freshman electrical engineering students 
are shown to be significantly different in 
interests at the 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence from the mechanical and civil en- 
gineering students as well as from those 
engineering students who had not yet 
elected a specialized curriculum. It does 
not differentiate the mechanical engineers 
from the civil; nor does it differentiate 
adequately either of these groups from the 
“not sure” students. 

Addition of “Best Impression” Items 

A third purpose of this research was to 
determine if the addition of Part B to Part 
A of the electrical engineering scale would 


Table 5 shows the data for arriving at F. 

The least significant mean difference at 
the 5 per cent level of confidence was: 
found to be 4.41. Table 6 shows the mean 
differences between the groups and indi- 
cates those which are significant at the 
5 per cent level of confidence. 

The findings presented in Table 6 are 
difficult to interpret in relation to the find- 
ings reported in Table 4. It seems that 
the addition of the “best impression” scores 
on the electrical engineering scale tends 
to make the electrical engineering stu- 
dents appear more like the mechanical and 
civil engineering students in interests rath- 
er than less like them. The addition of 
the Part B score of the scale creates a sig- 
nificant difference between mechanical 
and civil engineers that did not appear on 





Table 5 
Analysis of Variance Data 
E. E. Scale Scores (Part A + Part B) 








Degrees of Sum of Mean Squares 
Components Freedom Squares (Variance) 
Between Groups 8 949.52 316.506 
Within Groups 146 14642.48 100.291 
Total 149 15592 





F = 316.506 = 3.156 
100.290 
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Table 6 


Mean Differences Between Groups and Location 
of Significant Differences (Part A + Part B) 








Designated 
Major E. E. ' MLE. C.E. 
M. E. 36 
C2. 4.11 4,47* 
“Not sure” 5.23* 5.59* 1.12 





*Significant at 5 per cent level of confidence 


the first analysis. Part B seems to have 
introduced variables which tend to cloud 
rather than sharpen the picture of inter- 
ests that differentiate electrical engineer- 
ing students from other options within en- 
gineering. 

Conclusions and Implications 


The present study, which was conducted 
with freshman engineering students at 
Duke University, suggests that the Elec- 
trical Engineering Occupational Scale of 
the Kuder Preference Record, Form D, 
should be useful in the counseling of col- 
lege freshmen relative to their interests in 
electrical engineering since differential pat- 
terns of interests appear at this level of 
training. There was some evidence that 
the scores earned on the electrical engi- 
neering scale have relevance to other types 
of engineering. Although both civil and 
mechanical engineering students were 
shown to be significantly different from 
“men in general” with respect to their in- 
terests as measured by the electrical engi- 
neering scale, it is speculated that more dif- 
ferentiation would result from the estab- 
lishment of separate norms and/or scales 
for mechanical and civil engineers. 

When Part A of the inventory was used, 
the scale discriminated between freshman 
electrical engineering students and other 
freshman engineering students. This scale 
did not differentiate those students who 
chose mechanical from civil engineering. 

The inclusion of Part B did not improve 
the identification of the interests of fresh- 
man electrical engineering students. In the 
absence of more information concerning 
the rationale of Part B one can only specu- 
late about its function. A possible inter- 
pretation of the present findings might be 
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that since the freshmen were unable to 
amplify their scores by wanting to make 
a “good impression” the inventory items 
are not so transparent as might be sus- 
pected. The authors realize the hazardous 
nature of this interpretation and do not 
proffer it as anything but a tentative hy- 
pothesis. 

Confirmation or rejection of the find- 
ings from this study (which is probably 
the first one apart from the standardiza- 
tion) will need to be evolved by research 
with more extensive student populations 
at Duke and other universities. Within the 
limitations of the present investigation, the 
authors believe that the new instrument is 
promising in the area of delineation of 
specific engineering interests in university 
freshmen. 

An important issue in this (as in all 
other measuring instruments of psychologi- 
cal nature) is the applicability of the scores 
in counseling individuals. Data derived 


from this study can serve the purpose of 


providing a counselor with information 
about average scores made by freshman 
engineering students at Duke in compari- 
son with average scores made by practic- 
ing electrical engineers and by men in 
general. He can relate the score earned 
by a counselee to these averages and make 
impressionistic deductions about the score 
in relation to ‘the variability of the group 
scores as indicated by the standard devi- 
ations. More precise meaning of the score 
for the individual counselee will have to 
await the publication of the Kuder Hand- 
book (2) with percentile scores for this 
and the other occupational scales, the col- 
lection of a larger body of data, the deriva- 
tion of critical scores, and validation of 
the inventory findings against outside cri- 
teria such as professional success or lack 
of success of people earning certain scores. 


Received August 26, 1955. 
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The majority of available interest inven- 
tories have been based on the assumption 
that individuals cannot validly indicate 
their liking for a particular job, except by 
responding to individual items as in the 
case of such instruments as the Strong and 
Kuder interest inventories. A survey of the 
literature indicated no empirical basis for 
this assumption. 

The traditional interest inventories use 
an atomistic or elementaristic approach. 
That is, the examinee responds to indi- 
vidual items and an interest score is ob- 
tained by some numerical composite. In 
the holistic approach, the examinee indi- 
cates his interest in a particular job by re- 
sponding to a description of that job. That 
is, he states how well he likes the par- 
ticular job that is described, and he assigns 
himself a score. One obvious difference 
between these two approaches is that the 
holistic approach permits an examinee to 
reject the entire job because of dislike for 
one of the elements. 

The present problem deals with the de- 
velopment and evaluation of the Airman 
Job Scale? as a holistic approach to in- 
terest measurement. More specifically the 
problem deals with: 

1. Developing the Airman Job Scale. 

2. Determining the stability (test-retest 

reliability) of the items or subscales 
of the scale. 

3. Determining the stability of the 

whole scale. 

1This research was carried out under Air Force 
Personnel and Training Research Center, Lack- 
land AFB, San Antonio, Texas, in support of 
Project 7700. Permission is granted for repro- 
duction, translation, publication, use and disposal 
in whole or in part by or for the United States 
Government. 


2The Airman Job Scale and the Airman Ac- 
tivity Inventory are experimental Air Force tests. 


4. Determining the relation of the sub- 
scales to tests, aptitude indexes, and 
biographical inventory keys of the 
Airman Classification Battery. 

5. Determining the relation of the sub- 
scales to the Airman Activity Inven- 
tory? subtests. 

6. Developing clusters of items for the 
Airman Job Scale. 


Development of the Airman 
Job Scale 


Since the Airman Job Scale was devel- 
oped around the career fields of airmen 
rather than specific jobs or specialties, it 
might be well to describe these career 
fields. At the time this study was begun, 
there were 181 separate jobs or specialties 
for enlisted men of the United States Air 
Force. These jobs were grouped under 44 
career ladders or fields. The level of spe- 
cialties under each career field ranged from 
an apprentice to a skilled technician or 
supervisor. 

For the development of the Airman Job 
Scale, career fields that appeared similar 
on an a priori basis were combined. One 
career field was divided into two descrip- 
tions. Those career fields which could not 
be covered by a brief description were 
left out. 

This resulted in 33 job areas. For each 
of the latter a short job description of 
about four or five lines was written. The 
description of the budgetary and account- 
ing area, for example, reads as follows: 

Operate an electric accounting machine. 

Make out payrolls. Do accounting on 

money paid out and received. Compute 

statistics on morning reports. 

The 33 descriptions were presented in 
a test booklet and the respondent indicated 
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to what degree he liked or disliked the 
job, by marking the appropriate response 
on a five-choice IBM answer sheet. For 
each item the respondent received a score 
of 1 for disliking the job very much, 2 for 
disliking the job a little, 3 for neither lik- 
ing nor disliking the job or knowing too 
little about it to have an opinion, 4 for 
liking the job a little, and 5 for liking the 
job very much. Thus the answer sheet was 
self-scored and served as a test profile for 
the respondent. 


The Stability of the Airman Job 
Scale Items 


The Airman Job Scale and other tests 
were administered to about 550 basic air- 
men at Lackland Air Force Base during 
the first two weeks of basic training on 
March 4, 5, and 6, 1952. One month later 
the Airman Job Scale was readministered 
to 382 basic airmen of the original sample. 
A stability coefficient (test-retest reliabili- 
ty) was computed for each of the 33 sub- 
scales. These coefficients are reported in 
the last column of Table 1. They range 
from .43 to .70 with a median of .55.8 This 
indicates that single items or subtests, us- 
ing the holistic approach, are reasonably 
stable for the airman population. How- 
ever, they are not as stable as the sub- 
scales of the Airman Activity Inventory, 
an atomistic approach. Stabilities of these, 
shown in Table 1, range from .61 to .80 
with a median of .76, 


The Stability of the Whole Scale 


It was hypothesized that a measure 
which would reveal individual differences 
in stability could be derived from the test- 
retest administration of the Airman Job 
Scale. The test of this hypothesis involved 
100 subjects to whom the test and retest 
of the Airman Job Scale had been admin- 
istered. A stability coefficient was com- 
puted for each of 100 subjects. That is, 
the 33 test items were correlated against 
the 33 retest items (item 1 of the test was 





8In computing correlation coefficients for this 
study, no corrections were made for course group- 
ings. 
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paired against item 1 of the retest, item 2 
of the test, against item 2 of the retest, 
and so on). The 100 correlation coeffi- 
cients, each of which measured stability 
of interest for an individual, ranged from 
.08 to .94, thus demonstrating wide dif- 
ferences in this stability measure. The 
median coefficient was .63. Chi square 
analysis, evaluating the hypothesis of ran- 
dom sampling from a population, indi- 
cated that the differences in individual 
stability were significant beyond the .001 
level. 


The Relation of the Airman Job Scale 
Subtests to the Airman Classifi- 
cation Battery 


The Airman Classification Battery was 
developed for the classification and assign- 
ment of large numbers of basic airmen to 
technical training or technical jobs. Since 
it was neither economical nor practical to 
develop tests for each of a large number 
of technical specialties, a battery of thir- 
teen tests, which were designed to meas- 
ure specific aptitudes, was developed. The 
specialties were grouped into eight apti- 
tude clusters on the basis of patterns of ap- 
titudes required for successful completion 
of the pertinent technical schools (1). Each 
of the aptitude clusters is composed of 
several career fields and several jobs or 
specialties constitute a career field (8). 
Weighted composites of the test scores 
were established for each cluster (1, 4, 5). 

The Airman Classification Battery yields 
eight aptitude indexes equivalent to the 
eight aptitude clusters, biographical in- 
ventory scores for seven of the aptitude 
cluster areas, and thirteen test scores, one 
from each of the separate tests. One fac- 
tor analysis study (5) showed that this bat- 
tery measures at least nine aptitude factors. 

The Airman Classification Battery, Air- 
man Activity Inventory, and Airman Job 
Scale were administered to about 550 basic 
airmen. Standard scores, ranging from 1 
through 9 with a mean of 5 and a stand- 
ard deviation of 2, were computed for 
each of the tests or indexes described with 
the exception of the Airman Job Scale for 
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which raw scores ranging from 1 to 5 were 
used. 

All of the variables of the Airman Clas- 
sification Battery, Airman Activity Inven- 
tory, Airman Job Scale, age and education, 
were intercorrelated and the results were 
analyzed. (For this part of the study only 
those 497 cases with complete test records 
were used.) A summary of the findings 
will follow. 

The coefficients found when the 33 sub- 
scales of the Airman Job Scale were cor- 
related with the aptitude indexes range 
from —.35 to .38. Many of these are be- 
tween —.10 and .10. The correlations of 
these subscales with the biographical in- 
ventory keys are somewhat higher, giving 
rise to coefficients ranging from —.52 to 
51.’ The correlations of the Airman Job 
Scale subtests with the various tests of the 
Airman Classification Battery produce co- 
efficients that range from —.26 to .32. With 
age and education, the coefficients range 
from —.27 to .20. 

In general these coefficients are small, 
showing that the scales are measuring 
something other than what is measured 
by the battery. However, higher positive 
coefficients are usually found with the 
variables pertinent to the Airman Job Scale 
subtests. 


Relation of the Airman Job Scale to 
the Airman Activity Inventory 

The Airman Activity Inventory is an in- 
terest test using the atomistic or elemen- 
taristic approach. Materials or items for 
this inventory were selected from activities 
entering into military and civilian job de- 
scriptionst which correspond to the jobs 
of airmen in the Air Force. The inventory 
was constructed on the hypothesis that 
each of the present aptitude clusters is 
relatively homogeneous as far as interest 





4It should be noted that the activities for both 
the Airman Activity Inventory and the Airman 
Job Scale are those entering into job descriptions. 
For example, the inventory consists of items simi- 
lar to the four activities describing the budgetary 
and accounting area of the Airman Job Scale. 
However, each of the subtests of the inventory 
involves several career areas whereas each subtest 
of the job scale involves only one career area. 


is concerned. Items were based on the ac- 
tivities which were determined on an a4 
priori basis to enter into the jobs compris- 
ing each aptitude cluster. By item analysis, 
eight interest subtests, that correspond to 
the eight aptitude indexes of the Airman 
Classification Battery, were developed. 

Administrative directions instruct the ex- 
aminee to respond to each item with either 
a like, dislike, or indifference for the ac- 
tivity. The test consists of 200 items, 25 
items for each of the eight subtests. Each 
item is keyed for one and only one sub- 
test. The scoring formula is likes minus 
dislikes plus 25. 

Each of the eight interest subtests has 
relatively high homogeneity. The intercor- 
relations of these subtests are substantially 
lower than those of the aptitude indexes. 
These subtests supply information not 
given by ability tests or the biographical 
inventory of the present Airman Classi- 
fication Battery. 

In an unpublished study, the senior au- 
thor related the subtests of the Airman 
Activity Inventory to those of the Army 
Activity Preference Blank which is similar 
to the Kuder Preference Record. The re- 
sults of this study indicated relatively high 
construct validity (6) for the Airman Ac- 
tivity Inventory subtests against the per- 
tinent Army Activity Preference Blank sub- 
tests. (In connection with construct valid- 
ity, a simple procedure for determining 
whether a test measures what it is sup- 
posed to measure is to correlate it with 
other supposedly similar measures (6).) 

Table 1 gives the correlation coefficients 
of the Airman Job Scale subtests with the 
Airman Activity Inventory subtests and the 
reliabilities of each subtest. The aptitude 
cluster area (or areas) in which the career 
field belongs is indicated in the first col- 
umn. It is noted that some of the con- 
struct validities are nearly as high as the 
reliabilities of the respective subtests. For 
example in column I, Mechanical Interest, 
there are three construct validities in the 
.70’s. The pertinent validity coefficients 
range from —.01 to .76 with a median r 
of 47. The median coefficients for the 
eight interest subtests range from .41 to .61. 
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Table 1 


Correlations* of the Airman Job Scale Subtests Against the Airman Activity 
Inventory Subtests with Reliabilities* of Each 








I Ba a Oo Eva Ve 
eS Ss 2 Py 8 se 
PERU TERRY 
(5) 5 5 
3 a é é 3 Oo - : a 
Coefficient of Stability OTR eS aA a ee 
Coefficient of Internal Consistency 97 95 94 95 87 86 98 96 
Airman Job Scale Subtest 
I. Mechanical 
1l. Aircraft Engine Maintenance 76—14 42—l11—28 00 53 27 
12. Munitions and Weapons 47, 02, 48: 10 .04 21 » 88 21 
18. Vehicle Maintenance 70—09 50—20—26 10 60 15 
Il. Clerical 
18. Transportation 18 Se ST IS: 18 Sees 08 
82. Budgetary and Accounting —15 6—08 22 80 18—04 Ol 
20. Supply and Procurement 0s 55 14 #O8 28 27 15 —02 
21. Administration —16 6-04 18 25 14—07 —09 
IlI. Equipment Operator 
25. Firefighting 87 08 61 02-02 24 82 08 
88. Construction (Heavy Equipment) 48 —0l 71—10—17 20 50 08 
IV. Radio Operator 
4. Communications Operations —06 34-06 48 23 00-—08 31 
V. Technician Specialty 
1. Photomapping 04 18 —06 41 41-02 O05 385 
2. Photographic —02 08 O08 36 40 10 @ 25 
26. Intelligence —15 21—12 56 54 O6—Il16 28 54 
28. Security and Law Enforcement 14...10° 34. 1... 18 OB Oe OB 46 
29. Personnel —10 52 02 27 44 22 —06 —Ol 
80. Education —03 85—0l 28 48 14 00 14 
81. Entertainment —0O7 18 O08 18 35 28—01 00 55 
VI. Services : 
19. Food Service —0§ 19 11-08 11 41 '12—14 44 
VII. Craftsman 
22. Printing —06 46-—038 22 34 12—01 08 50 
14, Metal Working 54—06 388—l16—13 09 71 20 68 
15. Construction (Crafts) 25 09 35 —I1I5—02 28 58 Ol 60 
16. Utilities $8 11 ~ 26-00. :00. 07 ;...46}..41 52 
17. Fabric, Leather, and Rubber 96 17... 90 .14. -18;, 19: 25...22 48 


VIII. Electronics Technician 
5. Radio and Radar Maintenance 29 O01 08 44 10—12. 14 78 
6. Training Devices Maintenance 57 —07 380 20 O1 02 89 54 


I-III. Mechanical—Equipment Operator 


24. Marine 64—09 46—05—09 16 50 27 
I-VIII. Mechanical—Electronics Technician 
7. Wire Maintenance 4 06.31 2: @8 @ @ ° & 


8. Intricate Equipment Maintenance 29 21 08 21 16 O08 27 48 
9. Armament Systems Maintenance 56—10. 385 15—05 04 41 47 
10. Aircraft Accessories Maintenance 70 —10' 41 O0O—13 04 52 85 


Il-IV. Clerical—Radio Operator 


27. Air Traffic —08 22—18 66 87-04-18 41 
V-VIII. Tech. Specialty—Electronics Tech. 

8. Weather Ol 24—03 49 41 O6 —O7 388 

28. Medical —0s 20 04 23 8 15 0 8B 


s 





* Decimal points are omitted in correlation coefficients. 
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Table 2 


Intercorrelation Matrix, Reliabilities and Distribution Statistics 
of Six Airman Job Scale Clusters 











2 8 4 5 6 Cluster KR 

Cluster Subscales 20 M SD 
1, Air Operations -—.16 35 —.01 .18 .16 1, 8, 4, 26, 27 78 15.04 4.67 
2. Mechanical —18 55 51 £2 9, 10,11, 18, 14,2438 88 2116 7.92 
8. Adminis.—Clerical 08 .10 82 20, 21, 22, 29, 32 84 1411 5.27 
4. Dangerous Activity 29 46 12, 25 .69 493 2.29 
5. Utilities 18 7, 16 .70 5.52 2.27 
6. Fabric-Freight 17, 18 59 496 1,98 
Cluster Analysis of the Airman Job This study suggested that stability for 
Scale Subtests individuals, as measured by the test-retest 


Since it is desirable to have tests with 
higher reliabilities and fewer subscales, the 
items of the Airman Job Scale were cluster 
analysed by the DuBois-Loevinger-Gleser 
method of homogeneous keying (2). This 
analysis yielded three homogeneous and 
relatively independent clusters of subscales 
and three doublets which probably indi- 
cate clusters. The intercorrelation matrix, 
reliabilities and distribution statistics of the 
possible six Airman Job Scale clusters are 
given in Table 2. Interest subtests of the 
present career fields would probably yield 
additional clusters since the present career 
fields are different from those used in this 
study. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The Airman Job Scale was developed 
around the career fields of airmen rather 
than specific jobs or specialties. Thirty- 
three short job descriptions of about four 
or five lines were written, one for each 
of 33 job areas. The respondent indicated 
to what degree he liked or disliked the 
job on a five-choice IBM answer sheet. 
Thus each item served as a self-scored sub- 
test. The approach was described as holis- 
tic as opposed to atomistic or elementar- 
istic approach exemplified by the Kuder 
or the Strong inventories. 

The stabilities or test-retest reliabilities 
of the items of the Airman Job Scale in- 
dicate that individuals can rate their lik- 
ing for a particular job with moderate re- 
liability. 


of the Airman Job Scale, ranges from very 
low to very high. 

The Airman Job Scale seems to measure 
unique variance not already measured by 
variables of the Airman Classification Bat- 
tery. 

Tie correlation of the Airman Job Scale 
subtests with the pertinent subtests of the 
Airman Activity Inventory indicates con- 
struct validity for the holistic approach. 

A cluster analysis of the Airman Job 
Scale subtests yielded three homogeneous 
clusters and three doublets. 

The advantages of using the holistic ap- 
proach over the atomistic approach are: 

1. Construction or revisions of scales are 
easily and quickly accomplished, 

2. The subscales have high face or con- 
tent validity. 

3. No scoring of the answer sheet is 
necessary unless clusters are used. The 
answer sheet may serve as a test profile. 

The disadvantages of using the holistic 
approach are: 

1. Stabilities of the scales are lower than 
those encountered in the atomistic ap- 
proach. 

2. It is difficult to convert the scores 
of these scales to standard scores. 

Received June 13, 1955. 
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A Proposed Modificatizin of the 


Roe Occupational Classification 


Helen P.. Moser, William Dubin, and Irving M. Shelsky’ 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This paper describes a modification of 
the Roe Classification of Occupations (2). 
It is based upon the application of that 
classification in a practical research situ- 
ation. Most aspects of this modification 
have been accepted by Roe and will be 
included in her forthcoming textbook on 
occupational psychology, 


Roe Classification 


The Roe occupational classification is 
two dimensional. On the vertical axis oc- 
cupations are divided into categories which 
she calls “levels.” Level ratings were based 
upon the degree of responsibility and skill 
involved. The eight levels are: 1. Inno- 
vation and Independent Responsibility; 2. 
Transmission, Professional; 3. Transmission, 
Semi-Professional; 4, Application, Profes- 
sional; 5. Application, Semi-Professional; 6. 
Support and Maintenance, Skilled; 7. Sup- 
port, Semi-Skilled; 8. Support, Unskilled. 
Although the intervals between levels are 
not intended to be equal, the levels are 
assumed to represent a continuum from 
the professional levels down through the 
unskilled levels. 

On the horizontal axis, Roe has divided 
occupations into groups according to the 
primary focus of activity of the occupation. 
The eight groups are: I. Physical Activi- 
ties; II. Social and Personal Welfare and 
Personal Service; III. Persuasive Business 
Contact; IV. Government and Industry; V. 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences; VI. 

1A paper based on the work in the Career 
Pattern Study of the Horace-Mann Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; other principal con- 
tributors to the thinking underlying this paper 
include Anne Roe, Donald E. Super, Albert S. 


Thompson, Charles F. Warnath, Raymond C. 
Hummel, and Herbert Nolte. 
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Biological Sciences; VII. Humanities; VIII. 
The Arts. Roe’s categorization by primary 
focus is based on factorization of interest, 
yet it does not rely exclusively on any one 
factor study. Roe states, “No schema al- 
ready in use takes account of interest as 
well as level of responsibility and train- 
ing” (2, p. 215). Her classification takes 
both into account. 
Modifications 

In studying the vocational development 
of ninth grade boys, the research team of 
the Career Pattern Study* was confronted 
with the necessity of classifying the occu- 
pational preferences of these boys. An at- 
tempt to use the one-plane classification 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(8) was found unsatisfactory because it is 
actually a mixture of three dimensions 
(field, level, and industry). After a survey 
of existing classifications was made, the 
Roe classification was selected. There was, 
however, some dissatisfaction with certain 
aspects of this classification. The defini- 
tions of the various categories, as given 
by Roe, were often not specific enough 
to allow the classification of occupations 
which had not already been assigned to 
categories. A study was undertaken to de- 
termine how well judges, using Roe’s defi- 
nitions, would agree with her classifica- 
tion. The results of this study suggested 
modification in the following directions. 


Level 


The distinction between transmission 
and application at the professional and 


2The Career Pattern Study is desi to ob- 
serve and record the educational and vocational 
progress of a generation of boys from the age of 
18 to the age of 85, together with the factors. 
which may effect their development. 
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semi-professional levels seems to be a dis- 
tinction between activities rather than 
levels. It was left that inclusion of this dis- 
tinction category destroys the level se- 
quence, and the decision was made to 
drop it. 

Secondly, Roe’s level 1, Innovation and 
Independent Responsibility, was found to 
be an over-refinement in the practical situ- 
ation. For this level, Roe has separated 
from the larger professional group a few 
“super-professional” occupations such as 
industrial tycoon. In some research situ- 
ations, it undoubtedly would be useful 
to study this stratified group. Indeed, 
it might prove worth while to subdi- 
vide all of the levels. For example, one 
might separate from the skilled group a 
“super-skilled” level, the artisans, and sub- 
ject them to special study. In most prac- 
tical situations, however, a relatively small 
number of broad categories is sufficient. 
Therefore, Roe’s level 1 was broadened to 
include a larger number of the professional 
occupations. 

These changes resulted in the six occu- 
pational levels enumerated below. 

Level 1. Professional and Managerial 1. 
a. High level and varied responsibility. 


b. Policy making. 
c. Education at the doctoral level or equivalent. 


Level 2. Professional and Managerial 2. 

a. Medium level responsibility. 

b. Policy interpretation. 

«. Education at or above the bachelor level, but 
‘below the doctoral level or equivalent. 

‘Level 8. Semi-Professional and Small Business. 

:a. Low level responsibility. 

‘’b. Application of policy. 

ec. Education, high school plus technical school, 
or equivalent. 

Level 4. Skilled. 

Level 5. Semi-Skilled. 

Level 6. Unskilled. 


Much difficulty has been encountered in 
locating a classification of occupations 
which uses a single criterion to differenti- 
ate all occupations according to level. The 
major difficulty seems to lie in the estab- 
lishment of a criterion which would mean- 
‘ingfully differentiate occupations along the 
entire range of levels extending from pro- 
fessional to unskilled. The classifications 


generally break down in the middle of the 
range. For instance, skill level is a very 
neat criterion at the lower levels, and edu- 
cational level is a satisfactory criterion at 
the professional and _ semi-professional 
levels. For the most part, however, amount 
of education does not differentiate semi- 
skilled from unskilled workers, and skill 
level does not differentiate among profes- 
sions. In view of this, a combination of 
criteria was selected to allow judgments to 
be made over the entire range. As seen 
above, the three criteria selected for the 
modification of the Roe classification at 
the upper three levels were: (a) nature of 
responsibility; (b) amount of education; 
and (c) position with respect to policy mak- 
ing. The first two criteria are commonly 
found in the literature, and may be deter- 
mined with the aid of the DOT or Revised 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales (1). 
One kind of responsibility is the making 
and application of policies. In a general 
sense, at level 1, policies are created; at 
level 2, policies are interpreted; and, at 
level 3, policies are enforced. 

Classification at the skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled levels is that given by the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) 
(3) with a very few exceptions. These three 
categories have been expanded, however, 
to include occupations in all of the focal 
groups. Consequently, many of the agri- 
cultural, clerical, and service occupations 
also fall into levels 4, 5, and 6. 

Although not used as a criterion in the 
modified classification, one of the possible 
dimensions along which one might differ- 
entiate all levels is job structure. By job 
structure is meant the limitations imposed 
upon the worker by the job. For instance, 
severe limitations are placed on the move- 
ment of the semi-skilled assembly worker. 
Very few alternatives are open to an assem- 
bler whose job it is to place nuts on bolts. 
Thus the assembly job is said to be highly 
structured. On the other hand, there is an 
infinite variety of methods of expression 
open to the creative artist. In this case, the 
worker rather than the job determines what 
is to be done, and the job is said to be 
unstructured. At present, this criterion 
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needs further refining. It may, in the fu- 
ture, prove very useful. 


Focus of Activity 


The modification of categorization by fo- 
cus of activity rests heavily on the DOT. 
This modification classifies occupations ac- 
cording to the actual activity in which the 
individual is engaged. Interests or person- 
ality traits which might bind together the 
various occupations enter this scheme only 
incidentally. The rationale for dropping 
these two criteria was the lack of sufficient 
evidence as to the communalities of both 
interest and personality factors as they are 
related to occupational groups. To use 
them at this time might introduce errors 
great enough to make a classification of 
occupations meaningless. The extensive 
work that has gone into the DOT provides 
a firmer base upon which to establish a 
classification. 

The new classification by focus of ac- 
tivity is as follows: 

I. Service. These occupations are primarily 
concerned with serving and attending to the per- 
sonal tastes, needs and welfare of other persons. 
Included are occupations in guidance, social work, 
domestic and protective service, and building ser- 
vice. Occupations in the armed services are dis- 
tributed in accordance with the location of their 
civilian counterparts, with the exception of the 
infantryman, and other servicemen whose primary 
job is analogous to that of the domestic protective 
service workers, who are placed here. 

II. Business Contact. These occupations are 
primarily concerned with the face-to-face sale of 
commodities, investments, real estate, and ser- 
vices. Also included are such occupations as 
demonstrator, auctioneer, and some kinds of 
agents. Roe makes the distinction between those 
sales occupations whose job is personal persuasion, 
and those for whom the selling is routinized and 
the person-to-person relation relatively unimpor- 
tant. This latter group, Roe places under III. 
This classification retains both groups under cate- 
gory II. 

III. Business Organization. Those occupations 
primarily concerned with the.organization and ef- 
ficient functioning of commercial enterprises and 
related government activities. This group in- 
cludes the administrative, clerical and computa- 
tional occupations in business, industry and gov- 
ernment, the white collar and managerial jobs. 

IV. Technology. Those occupations concerned 
with the production, maintenance and transporta- 
tion of commodities and utilities. This group in- 
cludes occupations in engineering (with the ex- 


ception of those necessarily elsewhere classified), 
crafts, including repair work, and machine trades, 
including transportation work. Whether physical 
scientists, for example, belong in this group, Group 
V or Group VI, depends upon the physical setting 
in which they are working. 

V. Outdoor. Those occupations primarily con- 
cerned with a) the cultivation, preservation and 
harvesting or gathering of crops, marine or inland 
water resources, forest products; and other natural 
resources, and b) the breeding and care of animals. 
This group includes occupations in farming, ma- 
rine work, forestry work, and mining or extraction 
of minerals. 

VI. Science. Those occupations primarily con- 
cerned with scientific theory and/or its applica- 
tion in controlled situations. This group contains 
occupations in the field of medicine, physics, bi- 
ology, chemistry and material analysis. 

VII. General Cultural. Those occupations pri- 
marily concerned with the preservation and trans- 
mission of the general cultural heritage. This 
group contains the subjects usually called humani- 
ties but is broader, and includes occupations in 
education, journalism, jurisprudence, the ministry, 
linguistics, and philosophy. In education, the ex- 
ception is made of those college professors whose 
main work is in the area of research.and to whom 
teaching is incidental. These men are classified 
according to the area of their research. 

VIII. Arts and Entertainment. Those occupa- 
tions primarily concerned with the use of special 
skills in the creative arts and in the field of enter- 
tainment. This group includes occupations in art, 
music, creative writing, and entertainment. 
Table 1 presents an overview of this modi- 
fication. 

In classifying occupations in this table 
three main principles were followed. First, 
in classifying occupations by level, the mo- 
dal level of skill and training required for 
entering the job was considered. Second, 
classifications of occupations by focus were 
based on the activity in which the modal 
worker in a particular occupation spent the 
major portion of his time. Third, those oc- 
cupations whose functions are derived from 
the work of a second occupation are placed 
in the group to which they are ancillary. 
For example, carpentry contractor is 
placed, along with carpenter, in Tech- 
nology. Likewise, the stagehand whose job 
is ancillary to the theatre, is placed in Arts 
and Entertainment. 

To understand more clearly the nature 
of the changes suggested by this modifi- 
cation one should compare Table 1 of this 
article with the similar table in Roe’s article 
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(2, pp. 218-219). From such a comparison, 
it can quickly be seen that’ the major 
change along the vertical axis, classifica- 
tion by level, is the reduction of categories 
from eight to six. This was accomplished 
mainly by the omission of Roe’s Level 2. 
Transmission, Professional, and Level 3. 
Transmission, Semi - Professional. The 
changes in classification along the hori- 
zontal axis are more extensive. While the 
number of “focus of activity” categories re- 
mains at eight, they are not designed to 
correspond with Roe’s either in content or 
in title. This change came about mainly 
because Roe’s classification by focal cate- 
gory is based primarily on the factorization 
of interests, while the basis of focal cate- 
gorization in this modification is the ac- 
tivity or work involved in job. 

There is some evidence that this pro- 
posed modification can be applied more 
easily than Roe’s classification. Judges, us- 
ing this modification and its definitions, 
were able to classify 200 occupations with 
much more accuracy than those judges who 
had classified the same 200 occupations 
using Roe’s original scheme. The trouble- 
causing areas of Roe’s classification seem 
to have been eliminated. One judge who 
classified the 200 occupations using the 
modified scheme, differed with the authors 
of this paper in the classification of only 
11 occupations. The score of the judge 
who agreed most closely with Roe, in her 


occupational classification, showed 38 dis- 
crepancies out of 200 possible. In this one 
sense, then, the proposed modification 
seems an improvement. 


Summary 

This report describes a modification of 
Roe’s occupational classification on the 
basis of a practical research situation. Roe’s 
two axes of level and focus of activity are 
retained. Alterations of the level scale were 
made and criteria for placement of occupa- 
tions at each level were given. The group- 
ings by primary focus of activity were re- 
vised and definitions for the new groups 
specified. The parts of the Roe scale 
which presented the greatest problems in 
classification were eliminated. There is 
evidence that judges, using this proposed 
modification were able to classify occupa- 
tions with much more accuracy than judges 
using the original Roe classification. 


Received November 7, 1955. 
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Analysis of Unstructured. Self-Appraisal: 


A Technique in Counselor Education 


Robert H. Mathewson and Isaiah Rochlin 
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New York City 


In. the fall of 1954, the writers took the 
first steps in inaugurating a small-scale 
laboratory research plan designed to indi- 
cate how public school counselees at vari- 
ous grade levels from the 3rd to the 12th 
perceive themselves, how realistically they 
are evaluating their own experiences and 
how they may be aided in self-appraisal, 
understanding and development by coun- 
selors.! Our belief was that these studies 
in self-appraisal might be helpful in en- 
abling counselors-in-training to improve 
their competence in understanding the sub- 
jective states of their counselees, would 
assist in the evaluation of counseling out- 
comes and might lay the groundwork for 
more extended study and research. This 
article describes only a training technique 
resulting from the project at this stage; 
hopefully, later reports may deal with out- 
comes reflecting more general aims of the 
long-term study. 

Several assumptions about guidance and 
counseling in the schools underlie the long- 
range study. One of these is the belief that 
school guidance, if it is to be really effec- 
tive in helping to develop self-directing in- 
dividuals, should become more cumulative 
in its maturational effects upon the coun- 





revious peieeioes, the senior author has 
an e term developmental guidance and de- 
velopmental counseling to refer to a process in 
which major emphasis is upon the counselee’s 
learning processes in attaining more understand- 
ing of the self in relation to experience, improved 
adjustment with the self and greater ability to use 
the self effectively. In the revised edition of 
Guidance Policy and Practice (1955), develop- 
mental counseling and guidance is further ana- 
zeus and several of its basic characteristics out- 
ined. 
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selee from grade to grade, rather than be- 
ing exclusively concerned with the “settle- 
ment” or “solution” of situational prob- 
lems at crisis points (2, 3). Counselors who 
are primarily problem-centered may tend 
to become unduly determinative and miss 
opportunities to contribute to pupils’ self- 
development. Increased self-understanding, 
it is surmised, is encouraged not only by 
the tone and purpose of the over-all guid- 
ance program but also by the ability of 
counselors to make accurate inferences 
about the feelings, thoughts, motives, val- 
ues, interests, and self-images of their coun- 
selees at any given stage. 

This approach calls for the counselor to 
facilitate the growth of self-awareness as 
an integral element in the gradient toward 
self-realization. Several writers have dealt 
at length with the importance of these ele- 
ments in human development (1, 4, 5, 6). 
While it is patently unreasonable to ex- 
pect that, through his school guidance ex- 
perience, the individual with a pathologi- 
cal degree of alienation from himself will 
be effectively re-oriented, or even that the 
normal pupil will evaluate all facets of his 
self-concept or all the operating dynamisms 
of his self-system, it seems equally unrea- 
sonable to undertake guidance which does 
not take into account some pertinent as- 
pects of the counselee’s personal view of 
himself and his world. 

School children have individual contact 
with guidance counselors in a variety of 
situations. Their meeting may relate to 
such problems as choice of course, school, 
or vocational objective, academic difficul- 
ties, social ineptness, family friction, be- 
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havioral aberrations, and so on. On the 
other hand, they may come together for the 
general purpose of inventorying the current 
developmental status of the pupil. In any 
case, it would seem desirable that the 
counselor should attempt some appraisal 
of the particular meaning which the pu- 
pil attaches to significant aspects of his 
experience in living, the presumption be- 
ing that he can thereby aid counselees in 
evaluating their behavior, their social re- 
lationships and their experiences generally. 

Previous experience in training school 
guidance counselors has revealed that rela- 
tively few trainees, by the time they reach 
the practicum or field work stage in their 
training, have had any supervised experi- 
ence in appraising the self dynamics of 
their clients. In the course of conducting 
studies in self-appraisal, the writers have 
tried out a technique to help close this 
gap in student counselors’ experience. One 
question to which we have directed our- 
selves is: Can a method be developed 
which will help counselors become more 
sensitive to their clients’ perceptions of 
themselves, their significant field, their 
goals and their values? The technique, still 
in the experimental stage, has shown merit 
as a training instrument and is presented 
here for the consideration of other coun- 
selor-educators. 

The trainees with whom this technique 
has been tried are all teachers and coun- 
selors in metropolitan New York City ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high 
schools. The clients they see during their 
practicum experience are referred for coun- 
seling by schools in the vicinity of the 
laboratory. The counseling objective in 
each case consists essentially of (a) indi- 
vidual appraisal of personal, social, and 
educational development, (b) clarification 
and enlargement of the client’s self-aware- 
ness, (c) giving pertinent information in 
terms of the needs clarified, and (d) ori- 
enting parents and school personnel to- 
ward the promotion of the client’s develop- 
ment. Short-term counseling is all that can 
be attempted in a one-semester training 
experience where the modal number of 
contacts per counselee is seven and a 


maximum of two contacts with parents 
and school personnel is possible. 

In the past it had been found that most 
trainees focused upon the external be- 
havior and performance of their clients. 
If they concerned themselves with the in- 
ternal framework at all, it took at least 
two or three meetings with clients before 
they got the “feel” of the experiencing, 
perceiving child with whom they were 
working. This was particularly true with 
the first case assigned for counseling. The 
procedure to be described here was un- 
dertaken, among other reasons, in the hope 
that it would accelerate the process of 
getting in touch with the child who, by 
the time the counselor first meets him, has 
arrived at some system of perceptions, ori- 
entations and values which provides the 
framework for his daily activities. 

Most clients, in their verbal and non- 
verbal behavior during the counseling sit- 
uation, communicate something about their 
views of themselves and their world. Fre- 
quently, these communications are implicit 
rather than explicit. For example, the girl 
who says “Everyone my age is interested 
in psychology” is not only stating (a) that 
she is interested in psychology, but also 
(b) that it is of some import to her to 
present this as an interest which is vali- 
dated by its omnipresence. Beginning 
counselors seem to pay attention much 
more readily to the first type of communi- 
cation than to the second. Our interest 
here is in attempting to provide train- 
ing which will lead to counselors paying 
equal attention to both. 

The initial interview was selected as the 
focus of the technique. This would start 
the training at the earliest point in our 
students’ laboratory experience and would 
enable maximum practice for its duration. 
It would also provide data bearing on a 
question which is of interest in another 
connection, namely, what do counselees 
tend to present about themselves at the 
beginning of the counseling process? 


Procedure 


A. All initial interviews are electrically 
recorded, There are no instructions given 
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the counselor-trainee other than the usual 
ones about providing an interested and 
permissive atmosphere, keeping questions, 
if any, as open-ended as possible, and pro- 
viding overt recognition and acknowledg- 
ment of feeling and content. 


B. After initial interviews have been 
completed, trainees are instructed to play 
back and write down verbatim statements 
bearing upon the client’s self. A suggested 
framework within which these can be en- 
tered is presented as follows: 
“In general, it may be possible to describe the 
individual’s self-concept under the following head- 
ings: 
1. How does he perceive himself in general? 

Include under this heading those self-percepts 
which do not refer to specific external elements 
in the counselee’s field. Some of the factors about 
which such general comments may be forthcom- 
ing are: personal adequacy, effectiveness, general 
traits, status, relationship between his perceived 
anc ideal self. These are merely suggestive of 
what the counselee may touch upon. They are 
not intended to delimit the boundaries of this 
section. 

Examples of responses in this area are: I have 
a temper, I used to be lazy, I have trouble making 
decisions. 


2. How does he perceive his own reactions to 
people in his environments, to social demands, and 
to developmental tasks? 

Under this heading, include the counselee’s at- 
titudes and ways of responding to specific external 
elements in his field. 

Examples of responses in this area are: I like 
History, I have trouble with Math, my family is 
the most important thing in my life, my brother 
is much smarter than me, I like the kids on my 
block better than the ones in my class (school). 


8. How does he perceive others’ reactions to him? 

Include under this heading not only his com- 
ments about the ways in which he sees himself 
viewed by people at home, in school, in his neigh- 
borhood, etc., but also his perception of their ex- 
pectations of him. 

Examples of responses in this area are: My 
teacher thinks I should go to college, everybody 
in class knew my name after the second day, my 
father expects too much of me, my mother worries 
about me all the time, the girl who lives next 
door is jealous of me. 


4. What are his goals and directions? 

In addition to stating what these are, if the 
counselee indicates that he has thought about the 
relation between his abilities and his goals, include 
his comments about that relationship. 


Examples of responses in this area are: I want 
to go to a good college, I expect to get a job that 
is steady, I'd like to learn to dance, I want to 
be an architect, I'd like to be married before 
I'm 25, I don’t know whether I can succeed in 
engineering. 

5. What are his values and ideals? 

Include under this heading such ideals as are 
stated or implied, and any comments referring to 
the counselee’s view of the relationship between 
his own behavior and specific ideals. 

Examples of responses in this area are: It’s im- 

portant to make a lot of money, you have to be 
popular in order to succeed, it’s shameful to give 
up when you can’t do something, you should al- 
ways avoid an argument, anger is childish, I al- 
ways make it a point to tell the truth.” 
C. After having entered client statements 
in appropriate categories as they come 
through on the recording, the trainee writes 
a brief summary of the self-picture denoted 
by the statements in each category, and 
then summarizes the total picture present- 
ed when all categories are considered to- 
gether (see sample below). 


‘D. The supervisor then reviews the ma- 


terial and discusses the findings with the 
trainee. At this point, there is opportunity 
for the correction of unwarranted infer- 
ences and for pointing out significant com- 
munications which have been overlooked. 
It is also appropriate here to pay some 
attention to the possibility that some cli- 
ent responses may have been invited by 
the counselor’s words, tone, or manner. 


E. The opportunity is provided for the 
trainee to repeat this procedure with re- 
spect to later interviews in the same case. 
As new cases are assigned, the analysis of 
initial interviews is again required. 


Sample Analysis 
The analyses submitted by students are, 
in general, too long to permit unabridged 
quotation in a journal article. The follow- 
ing excerpts from a representative sample 
will serve, it is hoped, for illustrative pur- 
poses (Figure 1). 


Apparent Outcomes 

On the basis of using this approach with 
30 trainees to date, the following outcomes 
have been observed: 
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1. Acceleration in the rate at which 
trainees learn to muster their perceptive- 
ness in the interest of increased sensitivity 
to such elements in the client’s self-system 
as values, goals, roles accepted, expecta- 
tions perceived, levels of self-esteem, and 
areas of concern. 

2. Development of ability to make valid 
inferences and interpretations from impres- 
sions acquired in interviews; practice ac- 
quired in using a more systematic approach 
to the understanding of self-systems. 

3. Lessening of tendency toward deter- 
minative problem-centered approaches to 
counseling and increase in awareness of 
the usefulness of the developmental ap- 
proach. 

4. Increased self-awareness on the part 
of the trainees themselves, largely through 
the experience of dealing concretely with 
another person’s “private” versus “public” 
self. 

5. Increased appreciation of implicit 
modes of self-communication as they may 
operate in the trainee’s own behavior with 
the client; i.e., some trainees (certainly not 
all) apply their increased perceptiveness to 
a consideration of their own potential for 
communicating their own values, goals, 
etc., as they interact with the client. This 
may be reflected in the expression of in- 
creased interest in opportunities for fur- 
ther professional growth. 


Quotations from the reports of super- 
vising instructors in the laboratory (not the 
authors) may give further indication of 
how outcomes in the use of the method 
have been assessed: 

“By plunging counselor-trainees into situations 
where they are required to learn a child’s self- 
concept as revealed by him verbally, they are im- 
mediately confronted with the uniqueness of this 
experience and are impressed by the necessity of 
developing attitudes and techniques with which 
to further and implement the role of counselor.” 

“Analysis of the self-concept as outlined in the 
instructions to the trainee is a way for the trainee 
to ask himself: ‘How much did I get out of my 


first interview?’ and permits the trainee to examine 
the dynamics of his relationship with his client by 
asking himself repeatedly: “What did the client 
tell me about himself?’ A non-structured inter- 
view subjected to this schematic analysis can 
serve as a valuable tool for the trainee to learn 
to analyze material presented to him in a non- 
structured way.” 


Summary 

On the basis of experimentation with 
30 counselor trainees, a new technique 
seems to show great promise for increasing 
the trainees’ perceptiveness early in the 
training process.. Fundamentally, the tech- 
nique involves close-structured analyses of 
recorded initial interviews. By such anal- 
ysis, the counselor trainee is led to an in- 
creased awareness of the client’s world 
as he sees it. This awareness, in turn, aids 
the counselor in moving toward the ob- 
jective of helping his client toward great- 
er self-appraisal and self-realization. 

Since the enhancement of a client’s self- 
awareness is a focal objective in develop- 
mental counseling, students preparing to 
do counseling in the schools need super- 
vised experience in appraising their cli- 
ents’ concepts of themselves. The tech- 
nique, described in this article, presents a 
promising new method of approaching this 
objective. 

Received November 18, 1955. 
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The Use of Literature in Marriage Counseling 


John R. Crist* 
The Menninger Foundation Marriage Counseling Service 


There are at least three important areas 
to be considered in the use of literature 
in the marriage counseling process. First, 
reading prescribed by the counselor for the 
client; second, reading by the counselor 
himself; and third, the reading which the 
client does on his own. It is the purpose 
of this paper to explore the first two of 
these. Throughout the article specific liter- 
ature will be referred to by reference num- 
bers found at the end of the paper.” 


Considerations in Prescribing Literature 
for the Client 


The problem of whether to assign read- 
ing to the client is a complex one. There 
are at least four important considerations: 

1. Objectives of the client and the coun- 
selor. 

2. The counselor’s familiarity with the 
literature. 

3. The availability of adequate litera- 
ture. 

4, The client’s readiness to make use of 
specific types of literature. 

Let us examine how each of these con- 
siderations enters into the counselor’s de- 
cision about assigning reading as a part 
of the treatment process. 

Objectives. First, the counselor must 
12ve a specific goal or objective he hopes 

attain by having the client read. It is 
aot enough that he read a “good” book or 
article on his “problem.” The counselor 


~ IThis | paper is based upon a session on the 
use of literature in marriage counseling, conduct- 
ed by the author, for a Chaplain’s Seminar at 
The Menninger Foundation October 18-22, 1954. 
The Seminar was organized and directed by 
Robert G. Foster, Ph.D., Director, Marriage Coun- 
seling Service and Training Program, e Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 

2The references referred to in this paper are 
not necessarily the best or only literature, but 
are used only as examples. 


should select carefully the material with 
a firm conviction that this will be of spe- 
cial assistance in attaining the desired ob- 
jectives for a particular client with his 
unique problems. The counselor should 
feel that his client will be able to work 
through the problems more adequately 
and more quickly by using reading as a 
supplement to the counseling. The coun- 
selor should be rather specific in the sense 
that he should decide upon his objectives 
for each case and the methods he will 
employ to attain them. For example, in 
one case he may wish to play a supportive 
role with his client, and in another he may 
wish to go much further in interpreting 
the meaning of some of the client's feel- 
ings and actions (9). In still other cases, 
the counselor may be dealing with strictly 
reality problems involving, for example, fi- 
nances (21). In each of these cases the 
type of reading assigned would differ. 

In attempting to implement the forego- 
ing, the counselor should be aware of the 
client’s objectives for himself. It is only 
through such awareness that the counselor 
can set adequate goals in the counseling 
procedure. These goals should be tenta- 
tive and subject to change as new insight 
and information is gained about the client, 
his problems and objectives. 

Familiarity with the Literature. Before 
the counselor can fulfill the above require- 
ments, he must be thoroughly familiar with 
the literature he assigns. It is often a 
temptation for a counselor to assign some 
reading material because it was written by 
a “reputable authority” in the field, or he 
has heard that it is “good.” This not only 
violates good procedure in selection but 
prevents the counselor from using the read- 
ing effectively in the counseling procedure 
because he is not familiar with the con- 
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tent. In addition to the foregoing prob- 
lems, it is embarrassing for the counselor 
to find that his suggested reading has given 
the client a point of view which he con- 
siders as unsound or questionable. The 
importance to the counseling session of this 
familiarity with the literature will be dis- 
cussed later. 

Availability of Adequate Literature. The 
availability of adequate literature often 
presents a real problem. This may be 
caused by limited resources in the com- 
munity, the counselor’s own lack of knowl- 
edge of the available literature on a spe- 
cific problem,® the background of the cli- 
ent, which may make the available litera- 
ture unsuitable for him, or the lack of suf- 
ficient published material on a topic. For 
example, the published material on in-law 
relationships has been very meager, with 
perhaps the first major contribution ap- 
pearing just this past year (7). Post-di- 
vorce adjustment is another area which 
presents a wide gap in the literature (13, 
14). On the other hand, in such matters 
as sex and finance, an abundance of good 
material is available (4, 15, 20, 21, 23, $3), 
and the problem becomes one of selection. 

Client's Readiness. The counselor must 
judge his client’s emotional and psycho- 
logical readiness for specific types of liter- 
ature. For example, does the client have 
sufficient ego strength* to benefit from 
reading, or will this only add more con- 
fusion to his already unsettled state of 
mind? At various times during the coun- 
seling procedure, certain kinds of litera- 
ture may be detrimental to the client’s 
progress because he has not advanced suf- 
ficiently to be able to accept the dynamics 





8For an annual classified bibliography on mar- 
riage and the family, consult the spring issue of 
Marriage and Family Living. 


4Some criteria which may be used in assessing 
ego strength are normal self-respect; ability to in- 
vest time and energy beyond personal needs, to 
postpone immediate desires for future goals with- 
out undue anxiety, frustration, or guilt, to make 
and maintain satisfactory interpersonal relation- 
ships over a period of time, to see the sexual re- 
lationship as normal and as a mutual pleasure; 
a sense of humor; adequate defenses; and the 
quality of not projecting all difficulties. 


or realities of his own problems.5 For ex- 
ample, the client who presents a problem 
of frigidity which can be traced to repres- 
sion of sexual feelings because of severe 
taboos during childhood will probably not 
benefit, in the early stages of counseling, 
from prescribed reading giving all of the 
illustrated scientific facts on coitus and re- 
production, even though this literature may 
be scientifically sound (20, 28). At a later 
stage in the counseling process, such books 
may be quite appropriate for the client. 

The counselor must give careful consid- 
eration to the four above-mentioned cri- 
teria before he decides that it is wise to 
assign reading. Should he decide that the 
client can benefit from prescribed reading, 
he is then faced with the problem of se- 
lection. 


Criteria for Selecting Literature 
for the Client 


After the counselor has ascertained that 
it would be wise to prescribe reading for 
the client, he is still faced with the im- 
portant problem of selecting the appropri- 
ate material. There are a number of cri- 
teria which might act as guides in making 
a selection of the proper reading to pre- 
scribe. Some of these criteria are read- 
ability, quality of visual illustrations, suf- 
ficient examples and case histories, reli- 
ability of content, answering of the basic 
questions, and orientation and point of 
view of the author. 

It is important that the material should 
be written in simple, understandable and 
not too technical language. Many excel- 
lent works that are suitable for the pro- 
fessional person, or as college texts, are 
of limited value to the lay reader (3). It 
is disconcerting and embarrassing to the 
client and also the counselor to find that 
the client cannot understand what he is 
supposed to read. Literature which makes 
use of diagrams, charts, tables, graphs, 
photographs, and other illustrations as 
visual aids to emphasize the salient points 
assists the client in grasping the content. 

5The author will not attempt to evaluate in 


this paper the influence of popular and other 
literature which the client may read on his own. 
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The use of examples to further amplify the 
content not only adds meaning but helps 
to hold the reader’s interest. Usually, other 
things being equal, literature which uses 
case histories (22) is to be preferred to that 
which does not. Cases, like other projec- 
tive devices (e.g., psychological tests like 
the T.A.T. and Rorschach) can give the 
client and the counselor another tool for 
better understanding the basic character- 
istics of the client. If dealt with adequate- 
ly in the counseling session, their use can 
be beneficial in treatment. Naturally, the 
reliability of the content is highly impor- 
tant, and the background and reputation 
of the author can give some clue to this 
when the counselor is not well versed in 
the technicalities of a field. 

A book or periodical which answers in 
a clear, succinct manner the most common 
and basic questions about a topic is usually 
to be preferred to those involving vague, 
erudite, and theoretical discussions of the 
topic. Some books accomplish this objec- 
tive by a question-answer approach (88). 

Finally, the orientation and point of view 
of the author is highly significant because 
the material assigned must be geared to 
the client’s social, moral, and religious 
knowledge, experience, and beliefs, and 
be suitable for his socio-economic level. 
The counselor must bear in mind the fact 
that much of the research has been con- 
cerned with people of the upper middle 
class and conducted by people of the same 
social class and will, therefore, tend to re- 
flect their values, standards, and norms (2, 
84). Literature based upon such research 
* is not necessarily applicable to lower mid- 
dle class and lower class families. The 
counselor should be sensitive to the in- 
tensity of his client’s beliefs and values 
regarding ethical, social, moral, and re- 


ligious matters. If the client’s beliefs and - 


values are relatively fixed, his defenses 
well intact, and his values do not appear 
to be a major cause of his marital diffi- 
culty, the counselor should guide his coun- 
seling and selection of literature so that 
they will be in conformity with his client’s 
values. Even where the beliefs and values 
of the client may have a part in his marital 


difficulty, and it is apparent that there is 
little or no evidence that he will alter his 
values or beliefs, the counselor will often 
find it necessary to help his client strength- 
en his weakened defenses by assigning ma- 
terial that conforms to his values so that 
he may again attain an adjustment to con- 
flicting forces in his life. For example, we 
might cite the case of the woman who has 
six small children. Even if it is the coun- 
selor’s belief that the possibility of addi- 
tional pregnancies would present real com- 
plications, considering the wife’s and the 
husband’s unyielding opposition to the use 
of contraceptives, the counselor would do 
well to prescribe reading conforming to 
their values. On the other hand, where 
the client is in a state of fluidity regard- 
ing his own values, the counselor may find 
it necessary to assist him in formulating his 
values and standards. Just as the counsel- 
ing will differ for each of the types of 
situations outlined above, the type of read- 
ing which might be assigned must also 
vary. 


Literature and the Counseling 
Session 


For reading to be effective in the coun- 
seling procedure, it must become an in- 
tegral part of the counseling hour. The 
counselor should help the client make use 
of the knowledge gained from the reading 
and the questions growing out of it as a 
dynamic factor in the counseling process. 
This can be accomplished by discussion, 
interpretation, and questioning about the 
reading during the counseling. Through 
this process the counselor should assure 
himself that his client understands the 
content and meaning of his reading, not 
only in an academic way but by being 
able to identify with it emotionally so that 
it has meaning for him in regard to his 
particular problems and unique person- 
ality and background. It is only in this 
way that the counselor can partially over- 
come one of the greatest weaknesses of the 
use of literature for the client, namely, the 
loss of personal interaction which is so im- 
portant in any therapeutic situation. In 
other words, the literature should always 
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be used as a supplement to, rather than 
in place of therapy. 

A second problem often encountered is 
centered around a false sense of security 
the client may develop from reading. This 
false security may cause the client (or 
counselor) to become a victim of the fal- 
lacy that knowledge is a panacea for all 
ills. This often becomes a form of resist- 
ance during the counseling and the client 
has a tendency to intellectualize his prob- 
lems, thereby avoiding his own emotional 
involvement in them. For example, the ob- 
sessive person often intellectualizes his 
problem as a defense. When this kind of 
false security and resistance develops, the 
client feels he has been relieved of his 
most difficult task in the counseling pro- 
cess, namely, the coming to grips with, and 
working through his own involvement and 
responsibility in the marital problem. 

Another important contribution which 
reading can make in the counseling process 
is that of stimulating interaction between 
husband and wife, which will create a 
better understanding of themselves and 
each other. 


Literature for the Counselor 


Little attention has been given to the 
problem of how literature can be bene- 
ficial to the counselor. Many marriage 
counselors will be unable to avail them- 
selves of an opportunity for specialized 
training in marriage counseling. For them 
the ideas and information gained through 
books and periodicals can be important in 
improving their counseling skills. Litera- 
ture as a medium of communication can 
assist the counselor in improving his com- 
petence in several ways: first, in the de- 
velopment of a body of factual knowledge 
and the integration of this knowledge so 
that it may be used effectively; second, in 
the development of a dynamic theory or 
philosophy which acts as a guide in coun- 
seling; third, in the development of tech- 
nical skills; and fourth, in recognizing the 
degree of pathology or emotional disturb- 
ance of his clients. Let us examine each 
of these briefly: 
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Factual Knowledge and Its Integration. 
The marriage counselor is constantly con- 
fronted with the reality problems of the 
everyday lives of his clients. It is para- 
mount, therefore, that he have a working 
knowledge of the essentials of many fields. 
Regardless of the degree of formal prepa- 
ration for counseling, he must continually 
rely upon material gained through reading 
to supply his need for increasing factual 
knowledge and information in the many 
areas in which he is consulted as a mar- 
riage counselor. He must see and under- 
stand his client as a bio-psycho-social be- 
ing, seeking a satisfactory adjustment in 
his particular unique environment. The 
counselor, therefore, must have a factual 
knowledge about the many facets of these 
three areas of human activity, the bio- 
logical, psychological, and social. 

All professional people find it difficult 
to keep abreast of the changes in their own 
specialty within a field or discipline. The 
marriage counselor has a much more dif- 
ficult problem because he must have some 
familiarity with many fields. At the same 
time, he must be very humble and not at- 
tempt to give the impression that he is 
an expert in all of these disciplines. He 
should know enough about them to be 
able to answer the simple factual questions 
of his clients and see the relationship be- 
tween the multiple factors bearing upon 
his clients’ problems. 

Reading in many fields can assist the 
counselor in integrating to some degree 
the main facets of human life so that he 
may better see and understand the rela- 
tionships between them. The marriage 
counselor is continually working with com- 
plex problems which are not usually solved 
by the imparting of factual knowledge, in- 
formation, and “advice giving.” On the 
training in specific fields of study for full- 
time marriage counselors, a committee of 
the National Council on Family Relations 
gave the following report which empha- 
sized the need for integration (85): 

The marriage counselor deals with the total per- 
sonality and finds the most pressing problems in 


the area of family interrelationships. The coun- 
selor must be able to probe beneath surface prob- 
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lems to trace maladjustments to their source. He, 
therefore, needs training primarily in the area of 
human development and personality interrelation- 
ships, including those of a psychosexual nature. 
Nevertheless, clients also come for particular in- 
formation; the counselor, therefore, must have a 
wide general background of information in many 
fields, such as budgeting and law relating to family 
life. Also, the counselor will be faced with the 
problems that call for specialized services of a 
lawyer, physician or psychiatrist, and he must be 
able to recognize the signals for such referral. 


The importance of an integrated, wide, 
general background from many fields was 
further emphasized by pointing out that 
one’s training should include study in the 
following fields: psychology, social anthro- 
pology, biology, religion, sociology, law, 
medicine, and psychiatry. The use of lit- 
erature cannot make one proficient in all 
of these areas, but it can be a valuable 
tool in the process of gaining and integrat- 
ing knowledge. 

A Dynamic Theory and Philosophy of 
Counseling. It is extremely important that 
the counselor have a philosophy and theory 
of counseling which orients and directs his 
procedure in the handling of cases. There 
are certain basic principles that are im- 
portant regardless of whether one’s theory 
is psychoanalytic, behavioristic, symbolic 
interactional, or of some other school (1, 
5, 6, 19). 

The counselor must be able to accept 
his client regardless of his actions or atti- 
tudes. In his acceptance he must strive 
for objectivity in the sense of being non- 
judgmental and nonmoralistic, which re- 
quires a great amount of flexibility, in- 
sight and self-control, as well as open- 
mindedness on the part of the counselor. 
This does not mean that the counselor con- 
dones or approves, but that he accepts the 
client as he finds him and works from that 
point. The ability to listen and to allow 
the client to talk is extremely important, 
for when the counselor does most of the 
talking the client takes the passive role 
and his progress is severely retarded. The 
counselor must learn to listen with the 
“third ear” (81) and recognize that the cli- 
ent often talks in metaphoric language, and 





6Consult references for suggested reading. 
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that the presenting problem is frequently 
not his most important problem. For ex- 
ample, the client may say his problem is 
the maladjustment of his wife in some 
areas of her life, when in reality he is only 
projecting his own inadequacies onto her. 
Finally, the spirit of the counseling process 
is vitally important (8). Without a dy- 
namic theory and philosophy which is 
flexible enough to allow for changes as he 
grows in knowledge, wisdom, and experi- 
ence, the counselor becomes static and 
ceases to grow in his ability to be helpful 
to his clients. By reading widely in the 
available literature, the counselor can be 
assisted in the development and constant 
revision of such a theory and philosophy 
of counseling. 

Technical Skills. A number of good 
books and articles have been written on 
the techniques and practices of marriage 
counseling (10, 11, 12, 16, 18, 24, 27, 32). 
These can be important in learning about 
valuable skills and techniques which have 
been used successfully by other counsel- 
ors. Through the reading of such books 
and articles, a counselor can become fa- 
miliar with what other counselors are do- 
ing and learn something of the degree of 
success they are having by employing cer- 
tain techniques and procedures. It must be 
emphasized, however, that the counselor 
cannot learn these skills from books. Even 
though he can learn about them from the 
literature, he can learn them only through 
the school of experience, and preferably 
under the supervision of a competent, more 
experienced counselor. 

Recognizing the Degree of Pathology. 
Literature can help the counselor not only 
in recognizing the degree of mental and 
emotional disturbance of the client (29) 
but also in becoming aware of his own 
abilities and limitations in coping with the 
manifest or latent problems presented by 
the client. Thus, the counselor is better 
able to find for the client the kind of help 
which will be most beneficial to him. One 
of the important contributions which read- 
ing and advanced study can make is that 
of improving the counselor's ability to 
recognize when the client should be re- 
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ferred to a colleague in an allied profes- 
sion, such as law, psychiatry, or the min- 


istry. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. It is important for the counselor to 
know the objectives of the client and set 
his own goals accordingly. 

2. The counselor should not assign liter- 
ature with which he himself is not familiar. 
To do so prevents him from using the cli- 
ent’s experience as a dynamic force in the 
treatment. 

8. The literature must be adequate for 
the client and his unique problems if it 
is to be effective. 

4, The counselor must be sensitive to 
the client’s readiness to benefit from spe- 
cific types of literature. 

5. Some of the criteria in selecting liter- 
ature are readability, quality of visual illus- 
trations, sufficient examples and case his- 
tories, reliability of content, answering of 
the basic questions, and orientation and 
point of view of the author. 

6. For reading to be effective in the 
counseling procedure, it must become an 
integral part of the counseling hour. 

7. Reading in many fields can assist the 
counselor in integrating to some degree the 
main facets of human life so that he may 
better see and understand the relationship 
between them. 

8. Literature properly and _ skillfully 
used may be a supplement to, but should 
not become a substitute for counseling, 
as often happens when the counselor is 
overworked. 

9. Reading can help the counselor in 
recognizing the degree of pathology so 
that he will know when to refer a client 
to an allied profession. 

10. Reading of literature by the coun- 
selor cannot replace counseling experi- 
ence, especially under supervision. 

11. The background and personality 
characteristics which emphasize a warm, 
accepting, and understanding relationship 
with people, as well as a genuine interest 
in their everyday reality problems, is a 
sine gua non to good counseling, and read- 
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ing books will not make up for a lack of 
these characteristics. 

12. The counselor should read widely 
and guard against the development of a 
deterministic point of view. 

18. The counselor should be aware of 
his own inadequacies and unresolved con- 
flicts and not unwittingly assign reading 
to his clients because he feels inadequate 
to cope with problems presented. 

14. It is very important that the coun- 
selor be sensitive to the social, moral, ethi- 
cal, and religious values and experiences 
of his clients, and assign reading only in 
keeping with.the significance of these for 
his clients. 

15. On the basis of clinical observation 
of prescribing reading for clients, it would 
appear that the counselor would do well 
to place the emphasis on the counseling 
process. The assigning of literature for the 
marriage counseling client to read should 
be approached with considerable insight, 
knowledge, and understanding, not only of 
the literature itself and of the client but 
also of the counselor's strengths, limita- 
tions, biases, and unresolved conflicts. 

16, The counselor should never assume 
that the reading of the assigned literature 
by the client means that he understands 
the facts and implications of the material, 
nor that he can interpret it in relationship 
to his own problems. For the reading to 
attain its highest degree of usefulness, it. 
must become a dynamic force in the coun- 
seling sessions. 

Received June 26, 1955. 
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Self-Appraisal and Perceived Desirability of 
MMPI Personality Traits 


Ephraim Rosen 
University of Minnesota 


In an earlier article (6) a number of 
relations were reported between an indi- 
vidual’s willingness to endorse statements 
about his own behavior or personality 
traits and his perception of the personal 
and social desirability of these behaviors 
or traits. The present report, after a sum- 
mary of the previous study, presents further 
data on these interrelations and discusses 
the personality of college students as re- 
yong by both the earlier and the new 

ata. 


Summary of the Previous Study 


A shortened form of the MMPI, using 
409 items, was administered three times, 
with three different sets of instructions, to 
each of 102 male and 98 female white 
college sophomores. For the self-appraisal 
condition the instructions were the stan- 
dard ones. In a second condition, labeled 
personal desirability instructions were to 
answer true if the subject personally 
thought the behavior or characteristic de- 
scribed in an item was more desir- 
able than undesirable in a person of his 
own age and sex; otherwise to answer 
false. For the third condition, labeled so- 
cial desirability, instructions were to an- 
swer true or false on the basis of the 
subject’s belief that society considered the 
behavior or characteristic described in the 
item, for a person of own age and sex, 
desirable or undesirable. The 409 items 
used contain all those appearing in the 
standard validity and clinical scales, the Si 
(social introversion) scale (8), and the A 
(anxiety) scale (7). All answer sheets were 
scored for these scales in all three condi- 
tions. Scales were scored both with and 


without K correction for Hs, Pd, Pt, Sc, 
and Ma. Subtle and obvious scores (S-O) 
(8) were obtained for D, Hy, Pd, Pa, and 
Ma. The major results in the earlier study 
were as follows: 

1, Scale by scale intercorrelations be- 
tween the three forms, separately by sexes, 
were low enough to conclude that per- 
sonal desirability may be distinguished 
from social desirability, and both of these 
from self-appraisal. 

2. Scales on_ self-appraisal correlated 
higher with scales on personal desirability 
than with scales on social desirability. 

3. Men were more heterogeneous than 


‘women on all three forms. Both sexes were 


most heterogeneous on self-appraisal, less 
so on social desirability, and least on per- 
sonal desirability. 

4, Despite low intercorrelations and ele- 
vation differences between the three forms, 
mean profiles were similar in shape within 
each sex, so that group norms of personal 
and social desirability were similar to actu- 
al distributions of personality character- 
istics. 

5. There were many statistically signifi- 
cant differences of elevation between the 
mean profiles for the three conditions. 
These differences led to the conclusion 
that, though the amount of psychopatholo- 
gy present in the group was quite small 
as measured by the clinical, A, and obvi- 
ous scales of the MMPI self-appraisal form, 
even this small amount was considered un- 
desirable. Extraversion and defensiveness 
(Si and K scales), on the other hand, were 
considered desirable. Mean differences be- 
tween self-appraisal and personal desirabil- 
ity were greater than between self-apprais- 
al and social desirability. 
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6. Male and female profiles were in 
general similar, but with a few striking 
differences. Thus female subjects found 
more D and Hy in themselves than they 
considered desirable, while males did not. 

7. Ignoring scales the items fall into, 
and taking a count of items themselves, the 
correlations of number of subjects who 
_ answered “true” to each of the 409 items 
in self-appraisal and number who answered 
“true” to each item in personal desirability 
were -+-.87 for males and +.87 for females. 
Thus desirability and self-endorsement are 
highly related, despite low scale intercor- 
relations between desirability and self- 
appraisal. 

8. The number of items each subject an- 
swered discrepantly in the self-appraisal 
and personal desirability conditions (an- 
swering “true” in one of these conditions 
and “false” in the other) correlated —.60 
for males and —.65 for females with the 
self-appraisal K score. This led to the hy- 
pothesis that correlation of endorsement 
and self-appraisal is at least in part due 
to a conscious or unconscious defensive 
attempt to give good self-impressions. The 
more defensive the individual (high K 
score) the more likely he is to perceive 
himself as having those characteristics 
which he has learned to consider desirable, 
or to perceive as desirable those charac- 
teristics which he has learned he has. 


Further Results 


The Relation Between Number of Self- 
personal Discrepancies and Scale Scores 
on Self-appraisal. In the previous study, 
correlation of number of item discrepancies 
between the self-appraisal and personal de- 
sirability conditions with the K score on 
self-appraisal was reported. Table 1 re- 
ports the correlations between discrepancy 
counts and a selected set of other scales 
in the self-appraisal condition. These par- 
ticular scales were selected because of the 
light that might be shed on the nature of 
perception of desirability by examination 
of those personality characteristics which 
a priori might be presumed to be related 
to such perception. To a small extent 
computational overlap contributes to these 
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Table 1 
Correlations Between Number of Items Answered 
Discrepantly (Self-Appraisal vs. Personal De- 
sirability) and Scores on Selected Scales 
of the MMPI (Self-Appraisal) 








Male Female 
(N = 102) (N = 98) 
L —.29* +.18 
D +.56* +.55° 
Hy +.06 +.12 
Hy subtle —.49* —.49* 
Pt (without K) +.75* +.77* 
Pt+K +.51* +.45* 
Se (without K) +.76* +.78° 
Sc+K +.45* +.84* 
Si +.62* +.68* 





*Significant at the 1% level. 


correlations, since a self-appraisal scale is 
correlated with total number of item dis- 
crepancies, including discrepancies for 
items in that scale. But the amount of 
this spurious contribution is small. 

With the N’s used in the study, a cor- 
relation must be .256 or greater among 
males to differ significantly from zero at 
the 1 per cent level, and .260 or greater 
among females. Examination of the table 
reveals the following: 

First, the Lie scale scores do not oper- 
ate like the K score. The defensiveness 
which seemed to be an important variable 
in the correlation of self-endorsement and 
perception of desirability (low discrepancy 
count) is, among college students, not of 
the gross variety evidenced by a high L 
score, but of the somewhat more subtle 
variety evidenced by the K score. 

Second, high positive correlations obtain 
between discrepancy counts and the D, Pt, 
Sc, and Si scale scores. This result seems 
best interpreted as indicating that the 
greater the amount of psychopathological 
tendencies present in these subjects the 
more likely they are to regard items repre- 


‘senting these tendencies as undesirable. 


They thus answer “true” to a number of 
items which are scored positively for D, 
or Pt, or Sc, or Si, and answer “false” to 
many of these same items in the personal 
desirability condition. The typical college 
student, though he manifests but little 
pathology, rejects even this small amount 
of pathology and considers it undesirable. 
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The correlations are high enough so that 
scores on Pt and Sc (uncorrected for K) 
could be used, with college students, as 
a fairly good predictor of degree of dis- 
crepancy between perception of own be- 
havior and perception of desirability in 
own behavior. 

Third, the fact that correlations with 
Pt+K and Sc+K are lower than correla- 
tions with uncorrected Pt and Sc indi- 
cates the masking of the Pt and Sc scale 
scores by K. Statistically this masking ef- 
fect is inevitable, for the correlations of 
discrepancy with K are negative, and with 
Sc and Pt uncorrected are positive. Inter- 
pretively, the masking indicates that the 
K scale does something consistent with 
what it is intended to do in the MMPI: 
a high score on Pt or Sc uncorrected indi- 
cates conflict between own personality and 
personal standards, whereas a high score 
on K moderates this conflict in a defensive 
manner. 

Fourth, the Hy and Hy-subtle scales act 
differently from each other. Hy-subtle op- 
erates like K (negative correlation with 
discrepancy), whereas the Hy-obvious must 
operate like D, Sc, Pt, and Si, for the cor- 
relation between discrepancy counts and 
Hy as such is essentially zero. This result 
is in line with the presumed meaning of 
the subtle and obvious scales, for the 
subtle scales are believed to indicate a 
factor much like the K variable, and the 
obvious scales are believed to indicate 
greater degree of pathology than the subtle 
scales. The typical college student in this 
study, as will be seen later, has higher 
scores on the subtle than on the obvious 
scales, and the personality characteristics 
represented by the subtle scores operate 
for him in the direction of integrating his 
perception of own behavior and personality 
with perception of desirable behavior and 
personality. 

The Relation Between Profile Similari- 
ties in the Three Conditions and Scale 
Scores on Self-appraisal. An alternative 
procedure to the correlation of discrepancy 
counts with self-appraisal scores, in in- 
vestigating personality factors affecting 
perception of desirability, is correlation of 


degree of profile similarity with self-ap- 
praisal scores. To carry out this part of 
the investigation, use was made of an un- 
published technique, devised by S. R. 
Hathaway of the University of Minnesota, 
for measuring profile similarity. Each 
scale score to be included in the profile 
comparison is first given a number from 
0 to 6, depending on the elevation of the 
scale. In the case of the MMPI the code 
numbers and corresponding T scores are: 
0 for 39 or less, 1 for 40-45, 2 for 46-54, 
3 for 55-69, 4 for 70-79, 5 for 80-89, and 
6 for 90 and above. Thus, using ten scales: 


Profile A 
Hs D Hy Pd Mf Pa Pt Sc Ma Si 
T scores 62 53 66 57 71 48 54 58 63 44 
code oS oe Ee ee. 8 


Profile B 


T scores 57 74 68 68 44 58 79 82 66 78 
code Oe ee mp OB a BS ae 


The absolute difference is then taken 


‘between the two code numbers for each 


scale in the two profiles to be compared, 
the differences are summed, and this sum 
is the profile similarity score. 

Thus, for profiles A and B, the differ- 
ences are: 


0 2 0 O63: 2::2.3:0 8 


The sum of these differences, the index 
of profile similarity, is 13. Clearly this 
index can be obtained by a large number 
of small differences between code num- 
bers for corresponding scales, or by a small 
number of large differences. But despite 
this ambiguity of the meaning of the pro- 
file index, its use with a large sample 
seems justified by the logically and em- 
pirically consistent findings to which it 
leads. The larger the index, the less simi- 
lar the pair of profiles. The maximum 
range of this index, for ten scales, is from 
0 to 60. Most commonly, an index such 
as this is used to compare two persons. 
In the present study, it is used to compare 
each person in one of the three test con- 
ditions with himself in one of the other 
two conditions. 

Table 2 gives the mean index of similar- 
ity between self-appraisal and personal 
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Table 2 
Mean Index of Similarity 
Self- Self- Personal- 
Personal _ Social Social 
Male (N = 102) 8.12 8.68 5.82 
Female (N = 98) 8.58 9.27 5.92 





desirability, between self and social, and 

between personal and social desirability, 
- separately for the sexes. Ten scales, the 
same as those used in the earlier illustra- 
tive example, were used to compute the 
index. None of the scales had a K correc- 
tion applied to it. From the table it can 
be inferred that male students are slight- 
ly, but consistently, less in conflict than 
females in each pair of the three variables 
of self-appraisal of personality, personal 
standards, and social standards here con- 
sidered. In terms of the measures used 
here, there is somewhat less integration 
between self and standards, and perhaps 
between two kinds of standards, in the 
mean female student than in the mean 
male student. It is impossible to apply a 
t-test to test the significance of these dif- 
ferences between men and women, since 
the data do not conform to the assump- 
tions required of a t-test. 

In Table 3 correlations are reported be- 
tween the index of similarity and scores 
on those scales of the self-appraisal MMPI 
which seemed to be of potential interest in 
understanding the nature of students’ de- 
sirability judgments regarding personal- 
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ity. Analysis of the table leads to several 
observations and possible conclusions. 
With the exception of the Mf scale, the 
signs of the correlations with each scale 
are consistent across the three pairs of 
profiles checked for similarity. Hence 
there is evidence that those personality 
characteristics, as measured by the normal 
self-appraisal form of the MMPI, which 
lead to discrepancy between self-appraisal 
and personal standards also lead to dis- 
crepancy between self and social standards 
and, most strikingly, between personal and 
social standards. The data lead to the 
conclusion that there are personality char- 
acteristics of people which lead to a pos- 
sibly general tendency to integration or 
disintegration, when this integration is 
measured by three different pairs of vari- 
ables. Thus a high K score (defensiveness), 
and a high Hy subtle score (perhaps best 
interpreted as a nonpathological tendency 
toward blandness, impunitiveness, and see- 
ing the best in self and others) both go 
with concordance among the three vari- 
ables of perception of own personality, 
personal standards of desirability, and per- 
ception of social desirability. The traits 
measured by K and Hy-subtle are, in the 
college population, factors leading toward 
general integration. Conversely, tenden- 
cies to D (depression), Pd (impulsive and 
unsocialized traits), Pt (psychasthenic com- 
pulsiveness), Sc (bizarre mentation and 
schizoid traits), and Si (social introversion), 














Table 3 
Correlations of Index of Similarity and Scores on Selected Scales of the MMPI (Self-Appraisal)* 
Male Female 
(N = 102) (N = 98) 
Self vs. Self vs. Personal Self vs. Self vs. Personal 
Personal Social vs. Social Personal Social vs. Social 
K —.46 —27 —.20 — 52 —.41 —.16 
Hy-subtle —.39 —.25 —.20 —.44 —.26 —.04 
D +.56 +.89 +.38 +.55 +.48 +.18 
Pd +.52 +.30 +.24 +.28 +.28 +.18 
Mf +.47 +.29 +.14 —.19 —.20 +.20 
Pt +.67 +.45 +.87 +.69 +.68 +.20 
Sc +.70 +.41 +.39 +.61 +58 +.26 
Si +.61 +.40 +.26 +.61 +.45 +.19 





*Pd, Pt, and Sc are not corrected for K. 
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all go with lack of harmony between self- 
appraisal and personal standards, between 
self-appraisal and perceived social stan- 
dards, and between the two types of stan- 
dards. 

This conclusion is consistent with the 
results obtained from correlations between 
number of discrepantly answered items and 
self-appraisal scales, since the correlation 
signs for those of the scales which were 
used in both types of analysis (K, D, Hy- 
subtle, Pt, Sc, and Si) are the same, scale 
by scale. The analysis using discrepantly 
answered items, however, was done only 
for discrepancies between items in the self- 
appraisal and personal conditions; the 
present analysis is for all three possible 
pairs of conditions. One interesting fea- 
ture that emerges from this analysis is the 
order of size of correlations in the three 
pairs of conditions. Rather consistently, 
the degree of self-personal similarity cor- 
relates highest with self-appraisal scale 
scores, the degree of self-social correlates 
next highest, and the degree of personal- 
social correlates lowest. This comparison 
leads to the conclusion that, at least in 
college students, even though there is a 
general variable of degree of integration 
which is partly predictable from other per- 
sonality characteristics of the individual, 
some types of lack of integration are more 
predictable than others. In males, for ex- 
ample, the correlation of +.70 between 
Sc score and lack of similarity between 
self and personal profiles would allow for 
a fairly high degree of confidence that a 
student with a high Sc score would have 
strong discrepancies between his person- 
ality as he perceives it and as he would 
like it to be; so strong, that he is likely 
to be troubled by the discrepancy itself. 

On the other hand, the correlation of 
+.39 between Sc score and lack »f similar- 
ity between personal and social profiles 
allows for only a weak prediction that a 
student with a high Sc score would have 
divergent perceptions of what he would 
like his personality to be and what he 
thinks society would like it to be. Strik- 
ingly, the same set of relations holds for 
the Pd scores: if the Pd score on self-ap- 


praisal were a true measure of psycho- 
pathic personality in college students, and 
if psychopaths tend, as much theory as- 
serts, to be characterized by failures in 
socialization of perceptions and expectan- 
cies, then one would expect high Pd scores 
to covary with sizable profile dissimilar- 
ity between self and social, and especially 
between personal and social. But the order 
of correlation size is the same for Pd, in 
the three comparisons, as for most of the 
other variables. Either the theory is not 
confirmed or, more likely, as applied to 
college students particularly, the Pd scale 
reflects a set of traits of impulsiveness, in- 
ter-personal lack of empathy, deviation in 
attitudes, etc., but does not reflect any- 
thing close to genuine psychopathy in the 
majority of cases. It has of course long 
been the rule in student personnel prac- 
tice to avoid interpretation of MMPI scores 
by mechanical application of such terms as 
psychopathic deviation, hysteria, schizo- 


_phrenia, etc. The present finding is added 


support for this rule. 

The consistency between the two sexes 
is striking, for all scales except Mf. High 
masculinity scores in female students cor- 
relate, to a barely significant degree, with 
similarity of self-personal and self-social 
profiles, and dissimilarity of personal-social 
profiles. There is thus a small bit of evi- 
dence that the presence of masculine in- 
terests in female college students is sur- 
prisingly accompanied by more integration 
between self-appraisal and perceived social 
or personal standards than is the case in 
female students with more feminine inter- 
ests. On the other hand the female stu- 
dents with scores tending toward mascu- 
line interests have some conflict between 
the personal and social standards; their 
conflict is thus between two sets of stan- 
dards rather than between own tendencies 
and either set of standards. 

The MMPI Profile of the “Average” Col- 
lege Student. There are several studies 
in the literature which establish norms on 
the MMPI for college students. Notable 
are studies by Black (1), Goodstein (5), 
Brown (2), and Fry (4). The results of 
these studies are highly consistent with 
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Table 4 
Comparison of MMPI Self-appraisal Scores with Previously Reported Scores of College Students* 
Male Female 
Present Study Goodstein Study (5) Present Study Black Study (1) 





(Means; N= 102) (Medians; N = 5035) (Means; N=98) (Medians; N=5014) 
K 57.4 54 59.7 55.9 
Hs 50.9 52.8 50.0 49 
D 50.3 52.8 48.3 49 
Hy 56.5 55.0 55.6 53.7 
Pd 57.1 56.3 56.8 54 
Mf 59.5 58.5 47.8 50.3 
Pa 53.5 53.0 54.6 53.3 
Pt 56.1 56.7 54.1 53.1 
Sc 57.4 56.9 56.0 54.5 
Ma 59.0 58.7 57.0 55 





"Hs, Pd, Pt, Sc, and Ma are corrected by the appropriate K. correction. 


each other. The present section of this re- 
port compares mean self-appraisal scores 
of the males in the experimental group 
with median scores reported by Goodstein, 
and mean self-appraisal scores of the fe- 
male group with median scores reported 
by Black. As can be seen from Table 4, 
there is very little difference between the 
scores of the present groups and the Good- 
stein and Black groups. No difference is 
larger than 3.8 T-score points (K for fe- 
males), and most differences are less than 
2 T-score points. The two male profiles 
are very similar, and the two female pro- 
files are very similar. 

There is thus an increment to the evi- 
dence that the typical college student is 
not characterized by a profile straight 
across the 50 T-score line, nor should in- 
dividual student MMPI’s be evaluated 
against this line. On the contrary, the 
typical student shows some elevation in 
K (defensiveness), in Hy (hysteroid bland- 
ness), Pd (impulsive and unsocialized 
traits), Mf (femininity of interests) in male 
students, Sc (unusual thinking), and Ma 
(restless, overactive behavior), with lesser 
elevation in several other scales. An in- 
dividual male student who has been ad- 
ministered an MMPI for counseling pur- 
poses and receives a score of 70 on the 
Ma scale should thus not be perceived as 
two standard deviations above his own 
group; he is scarcely more than one stan- 
dard deviation above his group. 


A second and final implication of the 
norm comparison data is the following. If 
the experimental. group has a mean profile 
on self-appraisal which is representative 
of college students in general, then one 
can have considerable confidence that the 
personal desirability and social desirability 
mean scores are also representative of col- 
lege students in general. Table 5 reports 
these mean scores, separately by sex. K 
corrections are not used in this table, since 
the effect of K is to mask other scale 
scores in the desirability conditions. This 
effect occurs because K is much higher 
in the desirability conditions than in self- 
appraisal, whereas the scales normally cor- 
rected by K are lower in the desirability 
conditions than in self-appraisal. 

The typical college student can be pre- 
sumed, from the table, to perceive the fol- 
lowing as both personally and socially de- 
sirable: a high degree of defensiveness 
(K), a high degree of perhaps unattain- 
able but morally irreproachable behavior 
(L), a high degree of extraversion (low Si), 
and a considerable amount of the subtle 


‘components of Hy, Pa, and Ma—perhaps 


best regarded as indicating the nonpatho- 
logical components of impunitiveness, sus- 
piciousness and guardedness, and high en- 
ergy level. In contrast, the scales indi- 
cative of any sort of psychopathology al- 
most all receive low mean scores in the 
two desirability conditions: the typical col- 
lege student regards as undesirable hypo- 
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Table 5 
Mean Scores on Personal Desirability and Social Desirability* 
Male (N= 102) Female (N = 98) 
Personal Social Personal Social 
Desirability Desirability Desirability Desirability 

? 50.0 50.0 50.0 50.0 
L 63.0 64.8 64.8 65.0 
F 50.8 53.0 49.0 51.5 
K 66.7 66.1 67.8 65.6 
Hs 43.8 44.3 39.8 41.1 
D 48.4 51.1 43.0 45.7 
Hy 57.7 55.4 53.2 51.1 
Pd 45.4 48.2 45.2 46.9 
Mf 58.5 61.0 53.0 53.5 
Pa 54.6 54.6 55.0 53.9 
Pt 41.3 42.9 87.4 40.2 
Sc 43.8 45.0 42.1 48.9 
Ma 56.0 56.0 56.4 55.8 
‘Si 88.6 41.7 89.0 42.6 
A 1.4 2.6 1.1 2.8 
Subtle 

‘'D 58.2 57.0 56.6 57.0 

Hy 66.6 638.6 66.6 63.2 

Pd 56.0 54.4 53.6 53.6 

Pa 64.0 62.0 64.0 60.4 

Ma 64.0 63.2 66.0 63.2 
‘Obvious 

D 42.1 46.6 42.1 46.8 

Hy 42.8 43.7 42.2 43.7 

Pd 42.5 45.1 40.3 43.0 

Pa 42.0 45.5 43.0 45.5 

Ma 45.2 46.0 44.8 45.6 





*All scores are reported in the table without K correction. The A (anxiety) scale scores are in raw score form; all 


others have been converted to T-scores. 


chondria, paranoia, etc., particularly the 
more obvious aspects of these personality 
tendencies. 

The present technique thus seems to 
provide a basis for making such normative 
statements about the typical student’s view 
of what is and is not desirable. Hence a 
basis is provided for tentative use of the 
technique as a test, i.e., for evaluation of 
an individual student’s perception of de- 
sirability by comparing him with the mean 
scores reported here. 


Summary 
A technique to investigate the relation- 
ships between self-appraisal of personality 
traits, personal perception of the desir- 
ability of these traits, and perception of 
the social desirability of the traits, using 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 


ventory, had previously been applied to 
200 college students and the data analyzed 
and reported. The present article reports 
and discusses some further results. 

(1) It was found that several personal- 
ity traits are closely related to the amount 
of discrepancy between personality inven- 
tory items the individual will endorse and 
personality items he will regard as desir- 
able. The more defensive the student, the 
fewer the items which are not endorsed 
but regarded as desirable, or endorsed but 
yegarded as undesirable. Conversely, the 
greater the individuals tendency to de- 
pressiveness, psychasthenic traits, schizoid 
traits, or introversion, the more one finds 
items for which self-endorsement and de- 
sirability are discordant. 

(2) By use of a technique of measur- 
ing profile similarity, it was shown that 
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male students show somewhat less con- 
flict than female students among the three 
variables of self-appraisal of personality, 
personal standards, and social standards. 

(3) The similarity technique also showed 
that personality traits exist which are re- 
lated to these conflicts and that these 
traits operate similarly whether one at- 
tempts to predict conflict between self- 
appraisal and personal standards, between 
self-appraisal and perceived social stan- 
dards, or between personal standards and 
social standards. Hence there is evidence 
for a general tendency to integration or 
lack of it in the areas measured by these 
variables. 

(4) It was further found that the same 
personality variables which predict item 
discrepancies in the self-appraisal vs. per- 
sonal desirability comparisons also predict 
profile dissimilarity in all three compari- 
sons of two variables at a time. Predictions 
of dissimilarity of profiles, however, were 
strongest for self-appraisal vs. personal de- 
sirability, and weakest for personal vs. so- 
cial desirability, so that despite the evi- 
dence for a general integration factor, not 
all types of integration are equally pre- 
dictable in the college student. 

(5) The same personality traits which 
are related in male students to integration 
between self-appraisal and personal or so- 
cial desirability, and to integration between 
the two kinds of desirability, are also re- 
lated to these three forms of integration 
in female students, with the exception of 
the trait of having interests like the op- 
posite sex. The more feminine interests 
the male student shows, the poorer the 
integration. In female students, on the 
other hand, more masculine interests do 
not correlate with conflict and lack of in- 


tegration, except in the area of personal 


vs. social standards. 
(6) Comparison of self-appraisal MMPI 
profiles with previously reported college 


student norms showed high agreement. 
Hence there is increased confidence in the 
evidence that the typical college student 
has his own special set of personality char- 
acteristics which are not the same as those 
of “people in general.” 

(7) Finally, there is evidence that the 
mean scores on personal and social desir- 
ability of the college groups tested may be 
viewed as representative of college students 
in general. Therefore, one may presume 
that the college student, on the average, 
shows certain traits inferred from the pres- 
ent data: belief that defensiveness, unat- 
tainably high moral behavior, extraversion, 
guarded suspiciousness, impunitiveness, and 
high energy level are desirable, and that 
any sort of psychopathology is undesirable. 
The technique may therefore be used to 
evaluate an individual student’s percep- 
tions of desirability against the reference 
group reported here. 
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MMPI Patterns of College Disciplinary Cases 


R. T. Osborne, Wilma B. Sanders, and Florene M. Young 
University of Georgia 


One of the basic assumptions of most 
college counseling and guidance programs 
is that early preventive counseling will 
reduce the number and seriousness of stu- 
dent personal adjustment problems and 
disciplinary offenses. Conclusive research 
evidence is not yet available to support 
this assumption nor do we have depend- 
able methods of identifying potential be- 
havior deviates. Where it is not possible 
to give all students the benefit of per- 
sonal adjustment counseling, the standard 
operating procedure is to attempt to screen 
out delinquency prone students for early 
individual attention and counseling. As an 
added safeguard mass preventive therapy 
is attempted through orientation courses 
or other group guidance activities. 

This study was designed to determine 
the effectiveness of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (1) in predict- 
ing unsocial behavior or identifying po- 
tential behavior deviates among college 
freshman women. 

Two groups of 41 freshman girls were 
used for study. The first group which is 
referred to as “offenders” was composed 
of all first year women students who dur- 
ing their freshman year were brought to 
trial and punished for at least two infrac- 
tions of official University regulations. The 
disciplinary offenses were more or less 
typical of those usually found among wom- 
en on a co-educational campus: absent 
without permission, absent over leave, 
drinking, stealing, lying, etc. 

The second group was composed of non- 
offenders and is referred to as the control 
group. These students were selected at 
random from among all first year women 
students who had no University disciplin- 
ary action against their records for the 
period covered by the study, September, 


52 


1952—June, 1953. Except for these factors 
there were no other limitations placed on 
the acceptance of a subject for study. It 
is felt that the two groups are representa- 
tive samples of women disciplinary of- 
fenders and non-offenders at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

Test data for the study were obtained 
by use of: (a) American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination, (b) Co- 
operative English Test: Reading Compre- 
hension, and (c) Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, which were adminis- 
tered during orientation week, September, 
1952. First quarter marks were obtained 
from University grade reports. Disciplin- 
ary records were furnished by the Dean 


- of Women. 


Results 


In terms of intelligence, reading com- 
prehension, and grade point averages the 
two groups were well matched (Table 1). 
The “bad girls” do have a slight but not 
significant advantage on the A.C.E. and 
on the Cooperative Reading Tests. Stu- 
dents in the control group are better achiev- 
ers. “Grade getting” efficiency (G.P.A.: 
A.C.E. ratio) for the non-offenders is 106 
per cent while the problem group is work- 
ing at only 84 per cent efficiency. 

The statistics for the MMPI control 
scales are given in Table 2. No reliable 
group differences were found but the re- 
versal of direction of the F and K scale 
means for the two groups perhaps should 
be noted. Ordinarily no attempt is made 
to interpret these two scales separately. 
In general, subjects who obtain high F 
scores seem to be attempting to show 
themselves in a bad light. Low K scores 
also indicate a degree of frankness and 
self criticism. These findings are con- 
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Table 1 
Mean Scores, Standard Deviations, and Critical Ratios 
for Intelligence, Reading Comprehension, and Grade Point Averages 
Offenders Control Group 
N=4l N=4l 
Mean Mean 
St.Score S.D. St.Score S.D. M,-M, CR. P 
A.C.E. Psychological Total Score 55.07 9.21 51.87 10.10 8.70 1.74 Not Sig. 
Coop. Reading Total Score 53.56 10.18 50.27 9.04 8.29 151 Not Sig. 
~ First Quarter Grade Point Average 4.63 1.79 5.37 2.01 — .74 1.76 NotSig. 





sistent with findings of other writers (8: 
Study 7) who report that especially among 
girls the presence of control or guarded- 
ness as measured by the K scale decreases 
the probability of delinquency. 

Analysis of variance of the MMPI clin- 
ical scale data was computed to provide 
an overall test of significance. From Table 
3 it is seen that all F’s yield p values of 
.05 or better. The disciplinary “problem 
girls” differ significantly from the control 
group of non-offenders on the MMPI 
scales. Inter-scale mean differences are also 
significant beyond normal chance expect- 
ancy. 

Significant, too, is scale-group interac- 
tion indicating that on some scales the of- 
fender group was found to have elevated 
scores while on other scales the “good 


girls” earned the high scores. The data in 
Table 3 would seem to lend further sup- 
port to Hathaway’s hypothesis that higher 
T-scores are associated with a greater 
probability of delinquency either as a posi- 
tive or negative factor; ie. either as an 
excitatory or inhibitory indication. 

A breakdown of the individual clinical 
scale statistics shows that for five scales 
there are no significant group differences. 
On scale 0(Si), 1(Hs), 2(D) only a frac- 
tion of a T score separates the means of 
the two groups. For scales 3(Hy) and 
4(Pd) the differences are slightly greater 
but still statistically insignificant. 

The amount of scale 4(Pd) differences 
makes it insignificant but the unexpected 
direction of the difference makes this find- 
ing interesting. Previous studies found this 























Table 2 
Mean Standard Scores, Standard Deviations, and Critical Ratios of Validating Scales of the MMPI 
Offenders Control Group 
N=4l N=4l 
Mean T Mean T 
Scale Score S.D. Score S.D. M,-M, C.R. Pp 
L 51.46 8.54 50.98 2.96 48 .70 Not Sig. 
F 52.44 6.16 50.78 2.60 1.71 1.55 Not Sig. 
K 50.00 9.11 52.44 8.77 —2.44 1.22 Not Sig. 
Table 3 
Analysis of Variance of MMPI Clinical Scales of Disciplinary Offenders and Control Group 
Mean 
Square DF F p 
Between Groups 9.660 1 5.160 .05 
Between Subjects in Same Group 1.872 80 
Total Between Subjects 81 
Between Scales 6.061 9 7.751 O01 
Interaction: Scales x Groups 2.717 9 8.474 01 
Interaction: Pooled Subjects x Scales .782 720 
Total Within Subjects 738 


Total 


819 
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scale to be one of the most sensitive to the 
“delinquent” personality type (8: Studies 
3, 5, 7). Here we find the control group 
scoring higher than the problem group 
on the psychopathic deviate scale. 

Both offenders and non-offenders earned 
mean T-scores on scale 5(Mf) below the 
mean of the base group. Even so, the 
control group was significantly higher than 
the experimental. 

The four remaining scales differed sig- 
nificantly and in the expected direction. 
Scales 6(Pa), 7(Pt), 8(Sc) and 9(Ma) scores 
were elevated for the problem group be- 
yond the .05 level of confidence. 

The difficulty of accurately predicting 
delinquency based on data obtained be- 
fore the delinquent act occurs is well 
known (8). This is especially true when 
the base rate is such that 90 per cent of 
the population could be correctly placed 
without benefit of any test. However, the 
question now arises as to the practical 
value of these group differences for recog- 


nizing students who are likely to become 


behavior problems. Table 4 shows the in- 
dividual profiles for the problem and con- 
trol groups, coded in accordance with the 
procedure outlined by Hathaway and 
Meehl (2). In this table is demonstrated 
the manner in which the MMPI scales 
operate in the case of individual students. 
Fifteen girls in the experimental group 
earned a total of thirty-one T scores at 
the primed level while seven control stu- 
dents earned a total of only ten elevated 
scores. Thus the standard cut-off T score 
of 70 or greater would properly place 37 
per cent of the offender group while yield- 
ing 17 per cent false positives. 

As has been reported by other writers 
(8: Studies 6 and 7) scales 6, 7, 8, and 9 
were found to be significantly and posi- 
tively associated with the probability of 
delinquency. Scale 5 seems to be inversely 
related to delinquency. By applying a sim- 
ple system of weights! to these excitor and 


hes ae 6, 7, 8, 9: T-score of 70 or greater 
= ed high 1 point = +1; uncoded = 0; 
onde amy actA yy = —l. 

For scale 5: T-score ws 70 or greater = —2; 
T-score of 55 through 69 = —1; T-score of 46 
through 54 = 0; T-score of 45 and below = +1. 


suppressor scales coded in Table 4, 49 per 
cent of the offenders were recognized while 
only 17 per cent of the “good girls” were 
misclassified. It is recognized of course 
that this percentage of test hits is spuri- 
ously high in a population where the de- 
linquency base rate is 1:10. However, rais- 
ing the cutting score to meet the rigid 
requirements of Bayes theorem (4) reduces 
the proportion of valid positives to about 
15 per cent but eliminates altogether the 
false positives. That is, the higher cutting 
score would pick up only a small number 
of high delinquency probability students 
but none of the control group would be 
misclassified. By using a flexible cutting 
score the counselor could identify and be- 
gin working with those students who 
showed the highest probability of delin- 
quency. If time and staff were available 
the cutting score could be lowered and 
other techniques applied to further screen 
the near misses. In any case, the coun- 
selor could feel fairly certain that less than 
10 per cent of the students rejected by the 
test would be likely to get into serious 
trouble. 
Discussion 

The rules governing student conduct 
and behavior are stated clearly in the Uni- 
versity statutes. Only students who vio- 
late these regulations and are found guilty 
by the duly authorized body are classified 
as disciplinary offenders. The offense may 
be serious only in the eyes of the University 
officials and not serious at all in the psy- 
chological sense. 

The environmental influences which in 
some cases, because of chance fluctuations, 
tend to reduce the possibility of accurately 
predicting delinquent behavior from meas- 
ured personality traits remain fairly con- 
stant for these girls. During the period 
covered by the study all students lived in 
the same dormitory and were subject to 
the same rules and regulations. 

In spite of the several factors mentioned 
above which seem to attenuate any MMPI 
differences between the two groups the 
following observations seem justified: 

1, There were no significant group dif- 
ferences on the MMPI control scales which 
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Table 4 


Coded MMPI Profiles (2) for College Disciplinary Offenders and Non-Offenders 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


CONTROL GROUP 
(NON-OF FENDERS ) 
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were all well within the normal range. A 
tendency among the non-delinquent con- 
trols toward guarded and defensive an- 
swers was noted. 

2. The “neurotic triad” scales, 1, 2, 3, 
are not consistently elevated for either 
group. Neuroticism does not appear to be 
a characteristic of college disciplinary of- 
fenders. 

3. Contrary to expectations women dis- 
ciplinary offenders cannot be identified by 
elevated scores on Scale 4(Pd). 

4. College women disciplinary offenders 
are more inclined to have a distorted out- 
look on life and react to everyday prob- 
lems in unusual ways. They tend to ap- 
proach problems with animation which 
may lead to anti-social or irrational manic 
behavior (Pt, Sc, and Ma). 

5. There is a significant tendency among 
the behavior problem girls to be sensi- 
tive and to feel that they are unduly con- 
trolled, limited, and mistreated by others, 
Scale 6 (Pa). 


6. Non-offenders are significantly more 


masculine in their interest pattern than the 
problem girls, Scale 5(Mf). Elevated scores 
on this scale seem to be negatively asso- 


ciated with the probability of delinquency 
among college women. 

7. Although these results are not in full 
agreement with previous delinquency pre- 
diction studies they do for the most part 
corroborate the general findings of re- 
search in this area. 

8. If the findings of this preliminary 
study stand up under further research and 
cross validation the use of the MMPI for 
recognizing potential behavior problems 
among college freshman women would 
seem to be justified. 


Received October 11, 1955. 
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Are Sex Norms Necessary?! 


Robert H. Bauernfeind 
Science Research Associates 


Introduction 


When a journal article is titled in the 
form of a question, it often follows that 
the writer has no answer and that the 
phrasing of the title is as meaningful at 
the end of the article as it was at the 
beginning. Such a generalization might be 
applied by the reader to the present article 
as well, although there is an attempt by 
the writer to go beyond this journalistic 
“norm” and to offer a qualified “no” to 
the question posed. 

It is readily acknowledged that coun- 
seling is a highly personal skill and that 
to a considerable extent each counselor's 
choice of tests and test norms is a matter 
of interest and of personal preference as 
well as a matter of systematic analysis. 
The importance of this consideration is at- 
tested by the fact that many widely used 
tests—such as the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory and the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ords—provide norms by sex only, yet have 
for many years been used effectively in 
counseling situations. Moreover, we are 
mindful of the fact that many research 
workers, counselors, and reviewers for the 
Buros’ Yearbooks on tests critically call at- 
tention to the absence of sex norms on a 
test while few if any critically call atten- 
tion to their presence. 

On the other hand, a search of the 
literature reveals that work with these 
kinds of data has been accompanied by a 
dearth of systematic argument justifying 
the development, publication, and use of 
sex norms. Rather, there is a tendency to 
rely heavily on t-tests of statistical signifi- 

1In this article, the term “norms” is defined 
as group data used for comparative purposes in 
personality evaluation and/or counseling (e.g., 

centiles, quotients, standard scores). More de- 
initively, the term refers to tables of continuous 


data rather than to summary statistics such as 
means and standard deviations. 


cance between sexes—a procedure that per- 
mits a high degree of mathematical pre- 
cision but short-circuits the question, 
“What purpose of testing do these data 
serve?” Indeed, with the exception of an 
article by Wesman (15), the history of sex 
norms appears at best to reflect a common 
phenomenon among young sciences: the 
rapid accumulation of empirical data with- 
out formulation of a guiding rationale. 

Because the present writer believes (a) 
that there are debatable points in Wes- 
man’s article, and (b) that t-tests alone are 
not sufficient reason to make inviolable de- 
tailed norms by sub-groups, it is proposed 
here to take a fresh look at the question 
and to test the value of these kinds of 
data as they relate to the major purposes 
of psychological and educational tests. 


The Purposes of Tests 


To facilitate our discussion, four major 
purposes of psychological and educational 
tests are proposed in the following para- 
graphs. These purposes, drawn from many 
sources, are illustrated using the frequently 
encountered analogy of a ruler. 


Purpose 1 

To enlarge our universe of knowledge 
regarding the nature of man; to provide 
behavioral data for the enrichment of psy- 
chological, sociological, and educational 
theories and systems. 

Example: Use of a ruler to survey the gen- 

eral relationship of height to other biosocial 


variables such as verbal intelligence, intro- 
version-extroversion, or perhaps birth-order. 


Purpose 2 

To enlarge our capacity for quantitative 
research; to furnish investigators in schools, 
industries, clinics, and psychological labor- 
atories with reliable tools for measuring 
modifications of behavior. 
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Example: Use of a ruler to study experi- 
mentally the effects on height of a particu- 
lar diet. 


Purpose 3 

To enlarge our universe of predictive 
validities; to provide data for improved 
personnel selection and for more informed 
educational, vocational, and avocational 
planning on the part of guidance coun- 
selees. 

Example: Use of a ruler in counseling an 

individual on his plans to enter a field for 


which success-group cutoff points on the 
height variable have been established. 


Purpose 4 

To enlarge our pool of “yardsticks” with 
which an individual personality may be 
appraised; to provide tools for improved 
educational or clinical diagnosis; to provide 
tools for improved self-understanding on 
the part of counselees. 

Example: Use of a ruler to enhance a coun- 

selee’s self-concept, e.g., reporting to him, 

“You are average in height for your age.” 


Test Purposes and Sex Norms 

Having defined these major purposes of 
testing, it is now possible to examine the 
sex norms issue in a value context. In the 
ensuing paragraphs the contribution of 
these data to purposes 1, 2, and 3 will be 
examined briefly. Their contribution to 
purpose 4—the purpose to which they seem 
most strongly to relate—will then be ex- 
amined in greater detail. 

Explicitly, the following question will be 
considered: “If it is demonstrated statis- 
tically that there are significant differences 
between the sexes on a given test, does it 
follow that detailed tables of norms by 
sex will prove useful?” 


Purpose 1 

A study of sex differences on a particu- 
lar test is highly consistent with our first 
purpose—expanded systematic knowledge. 
In this context, statistically significant dif- 
ferences are important. Findings from such 
studies will be of value to instructors in 
psychology courses and to authors of text- 
books in general, social, personality, and 
developmental psychology. 


Purpose 1 is achieved, however, by re- 
ports of means, standard deviations, and 
the results of significance tests; publica- 
tion of detailed norms by sex is not essen- 
tial to its accomplishment. 


Purpose 2 

To realize this purpose, investigators 
seek answers to the question, “What com- 
plex of variables accounts for the variance 
in a particular measure of behavior, e.g., 
test score?” In this test purpose, the test 
score is treated as a dependent variable— 
a function of many independent variables 
of which sex is at best only one. 

As a dependent variable, test perform- 
ance data may be recorded and analyzed 
as either raw scores or standard scores. In 
the case of the former procedure, we need 
no norms of any sort. In the case of the 
latter procedure, we need only one point 
of reference for communication among 
investigators and for drawing generaliza- 
tions (including generalizations regarding 


_ sex differences) from specific studies. 


While standard scores based on both sexes 
combined meet the “only one point of ref- 
erence” criterion nicely, separate tables of 
standard scores by sex can actually con- 
fuse communication of research on test 
scores functioning as dependent-variable 
data. 

Purpose 3 

To realize this purpose, investigators 
study the question, “How can this test 
score be used for improved educational, 
vocational, and avocational planning?” In 
this aspect of research, the test score is 
treated as a predictor variable—a datum 
hypothesized to be related to successful 
performance in a particular situation. 

With reference to purpose 3, the ques- 
tion of sex norms may be divided into 
two considerations: 

First, it is clear that norms by sex should 
be provided within a defined success-group 
if there are significant differences between 
the sexes in the group. For example, it will 
certainly be helpful to a counselor to know 
that a standard score of say 60 on a par- 
ticular test represents the 50th percentile 
among men successful in the occupation 
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but only the 20th percentile among women 
successful in the occupation. In such an 
instance he would treat a score of 60 quite 
differently in counseling a man than he 
would in counseling a woman. 

Second, it seems equally clear that gen- 
eral population norms by sex would be 
diversionary—unrelated to purpose 3. In- 
deed, such data might promote confusion 


‘by providing a counselor two different 


points of reference from which to enter 
tables of success-group norms. The “one 
point of reference” criterion for general 
population norms mentioned in our dis- 
cussion of purpose 2 seems also to be de- 
sirable as a starting point in the area of 
purpose 3.? 

Purpose 4 

To achieve this purpose, investigators 
ask the question, “What does the test score 
tell us about the individual?” Note that 
this purpose is not concerned with specific 
predictions of success; it is concerned only 
with personality appraisal. The investiga- 
tor seeks to supply more intelligent answers 
to such questions as “Am I more an intro- 
vert or extrovert?” “How much musical 
interest do I have?” or “Is my intelligence 
above average?” 

These questions can be answered either 
in terms of relatives within the individual 
(e.g., the M/C ratio derived from the Ror- 
schach or the six-score profile derived from 
the Allport-Vernon Study of Values), or in 
terms of a comparison with the test scores 
of some standard group. 

No norms of any sort are necessary to 
the former approach. It is in the latter 
case that we encounter the issue of sub- 
group norms. Cronbach has stated this 
issue concisely: “If we wish to predict his 
standing, we must compare him to those 
with whom he associates” (2, p. 77). Thus 
the problem of test norms for purpose 4 
turns on the question, “With whom does 
(will) this person associate?” 


2It is recognized that ge | curricula and occu- 
pations may Properly be classified as predomi- 
nantly “male” or “female.” However, gener 
population norms by sex are not essential to this 
consideration, as will be shown in the later sec- 
tion, “Test Purposes and Purposeful Norms.” 


Judgments concerning an individual's 
current and projected associations do not 
come easily in a society such as ours; rath- 
er, they require as high a degree of sensi- 
tivity to population structure and trends 
as we can command. When flexibly con- 
ceived, we should expect such judgments 
to vary both in terms of cultural space and 
historical time. 

In answer to the question, “With whom 
does (will) this person associate?” it has 
been argued that state norms, sex norms, 
private school norms, big city norms, and 
the like are desirable (6, pp. 739-740). 
Yet, the present writer believes that in 
the United States today a stronger case can 
be made for total-population national 
norms, developed through rigorous strati- 
fied sampling, as the sine qua non for per- 
sonality appraisal and self-understanding.® 

Our case for total-population national 
norms derives from four general qualities 
of the population in twentieth-century 
America—increasing interdependence, com- 
petition, communication, and equality of 
the sexes (1, 9, 10). 

Increasing competition with men on the 
part of women is a current social reality; 
increasing communication, interdepend- 
ence, and competition within the nation 
are current social realities. In the past 
generation, we have witnessed the gradual 
passing of urban-rural differences on psy- 
chological tests. Similarly, we may project 
the lessening of regional and racial differ- 


8There are important exceptions to this gen- 
eralization. In the first place, there are scores 
that purport to separate testees into explicitly de- 
fined groups. Masculinity-femininity scales, for 
which separate sex norms may be developed, are 
illustrative of this exception. 

Secondly, there are scores that logically have 
meaning for a specific sub-group only. Thus, “in- 
terest in homemaking,” “interest in remaining in 
Salt Lake City,” or “achievement in trigonometry,” 
for example, are probably best interpreted in terms 
of female norms, Salt Lake City norms, and stu- 
dents-having-studied -trigonometry -for-one-semes- 
ter norms, r tively. 

In the third place, there is an exception to 
scores that are dependent upon chronological age 
or level of training. In these cases, separate norms 
along the independent variable enable the coun- 
selor to project the individual’s test score to an 
eventual position on the national norms. The con- 
cepts of “IQ” and “percentile-in-grade” are illus- 
trative of this exception. 
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ences within the next generation. And we 
may project further increases in interaction 
and competition between the sexes, with 
resulting decreases in sex differences on 
many psychological tests. The facts of in- 
creasing numbers of women in the national 
labor force (16; 17; 18; 19, pp. 1-35; 20) 
and increasing numbers of women in vari- 
ous educational programs (18, pp. 16-17; 
19, pp. 102-111) are illustrative of this 
trend. 

The point to be made here is that, in 
twentieth-century America, each member 
of the society associates with, competes 
with, and is dependent upon every other 
member of the society in an ultimate so- 
ciological and economic sense. Further, 
while this generalization is not true in the 
sense of direct interactive experience, con- 
siderations of mass communication, “going 
away to college,” universal military train- 
ing, and migration for job opportunities 
indicate that it will often be seriously un- 


realistic to evaluate and counsel in terms 


of constricted sub-group populations. 

To return to the immediate issue of 
“sex norms”: Granted that statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the sexes on 
certain types of tests now occur and may 
continue to occur (e.g., 11, p. 19; 12, p. 71; 
14, p. 447), the crucial question for per- 
sonality appraisal and counseling remains: 
“With whom does (will) the person asso- 
ciate?” The nature of American families, 
schools and colleges, popular recreational 
and social activities, and trends in the na- 
tional labor force all attest that, in the vast 
majority of their interactive experiences, 
most Americans today function in a hetero- 
sexual environment. It follows then that 
heterosexual norms should often provide a 
desirable point of reference for counseling 
in the area of purpose 4.4 





4Interestingly, one of the population variables 
likely to remain significant for some time is that 
of socioeconomic status. Current data from social 
pockecey indicate that most Americans tend 

gely to interact with individuals within their 
own socioeconomic stratum. If a case were to be 
made for sub-group norms, the writer suggests 
that socioeconomic level norms would currently 
be more helpful—i.e., culturally realistic—than 
separate norms by sex. 


The validity of the above conclusion is: 
certainly not absolute; rather, each coun- 
selor will want to judge its applicability 


in view of (a) the test used and (b) the 


individual counselee’s needs, current en- 
vironment, and plans. Obviously, one who 
is not involved in an individual counseling 
situation cannot attempt to comment ef- 
fectively on this second consideration. With 
reference to the former consideration, how- 
ever, the present writer believes that the 
conclusion does apply rather strongly in 
the case of cognitive tests—measures of 
general educational achievement, intelli- 
gence, and vocational aptitudes; and, fur- 
ther, that the conclusion might more often 
be applied in the case of various inventor’es 
—measures of interests, values, tempera- 
ment, and attitudes. 


Test Purposes and Purposeful Norms 


It is important that counselors distin- 
guish carefully between norms developed 
for purpose 3 and norms developed for 
purpose 4 in planning their interpretations 
of test scores. 

Purpose 3, for which criterion-group 
norms are developed, is concerned with 
specific predictions of a criterion. Repre- 
sentative examples of normative data de- 
voted to this purpose are found in the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Law 
School Admission Test, the AGCT Scores 
for Civilian Occupations, and the Kuder 
Scores for Occupations. 

Purpose 4, for which general population 
norms are developed, is concerned only 
with general appraisal of personality. Rep- 
resentative examples of normative data de- 
voted to purpose 4 are found in the Stan- 
ford-Binet, the Primary Mental Abilities 
profiles, the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory, the FACT Occupational Stanines, 
various tests of general 
achievement, and the Kuder profiles. 

No one set of normative data can meet 
both purpose 3 and purpose 4; attempts to 
use one set of data for both purposes can 
eventually lead to serious misinterpreta- 
tions. It is on this point that we question 
Wesman’s approach to the issue of sex 
norms. He writes, “. . . to the extent that 


educational ; 
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competition in any curriculum or vocation 
comes preponderantly from a single sex, 
separate sex norms are needed for test 
score interpretation” (15, p. 227). To il- 
lustrate his point, Wesman cites general 


‘population norms by sex on the Mechanical 


Reasoning Test of the Differential Aptitude 
Test battery. These data indicate that a 
score of 40 corresponds to the 75th per- 


centile for both sexes, but only the 50th 


percentile for boys. He then suggests that 
use of the heterosexual norms in counsel- 
ing a boy about plans to enter a mechanics 
class (in which the competition is primarily 
male) would provide misleading informa- 
tion. A boy should be counseled from the 
boys’ norms. 

This suggestion violates our principle 
that general population norms are devel- 
oped for general appraisal only (purpose 
4), not for predictions of specific criteria 
(purpose 3). For adequate prediction of 
performance in a specific situation, the 
counselor needs evidence of validity and 
success-group norms. Using Wesman’s data 
on this same test, it might be found that 
a score of 40 in fact corresponds to the 
25th percentile among those who actually 
enroll for a particular mechanics class, and 
an even lower percentile among those who 
pass the course. In this event, the 50th 
percentile interpretation he recommends 
would also provide seriously misleading 
information. 

As an investigator acquires proper cri- 
terion-group data it is a matter of complete 
indifference, from the standpoint of pre- 
diction, whether his general population 
norms are based on the total group or on 
the sexes separately. Wesman’s suggestion 
that the general population boys’ norms be 
used when counseling a girl about plans 
to enroll for a mechanics class also ap- 
pears misleading, in that it attempts to 
make one set of normative data serve 
these two distinct purposes.® 


5Interestingly, it is only in cases where the 
higher-scoring sex enters a selective and related 
field in greater numbers than the lower-scoring 
sex that Wesman’s recommendation would effect 
an improvement over interpretations from t 
population norms. The data in Table 1 illustrate 
the point: Although nursing is a “female” occu- 


An investigator who wishes to work si- 
multaneously toward both purpose 3 and 
purpose 4 must plan to develop both ger- 
eral population norms (purpose 4) and cri- 
terion-group norms (purpose 3). An ex- 
ample of this approach is found in data 
recently reported by Flanagan for test 8 
—Judgment and Comprehension—of the 
FACT battery (4, 5). Table 1 shows norms 
for both sexes combined, for both sexes 
separately, and for student nurses. 


Table 1 


Norms on Fact 8-——Judgment and Comprehension 
General Population Percentiles 








Student 
Both Male Female Nurse 
Stanine Sexes Only Only Percentiles* 





9 98 97 99 99 
8 92 90 96 78 
7 83 77 87 51 
6 68 65 74 28 
5 50 45 54 ll 
4 32 26 $1 2 
3 17 14 16 
2 8 7 8 
1 2 8 3 





GuOty ot, indents Sil very ont, aoe CRU tata 
other, counselor ideally should plan to develop an 
additional table for each hospital in his own community. 

The data reported under “general popu- 
lation percentiles” are related to purpose 
4 and may be used to improve under- 
standing of the individual by showing how 
he compares with the total population. The 
data reported under “student nurse per- 
centiles” are related to purpose 3 and may 
be used in vocational counseling for this 
one specific occupation. 

It is important to note that the “general 
population percentiles” (including the “fe- 
male only” data) would be inappropriate 
for use in counseling about a career in 
nursing and, in turn, that the “student 
nurse percentiles” would be inappropriate 
for use in the general appraisal of person- 
ality. 
pation, both the “both sexes” and “male only” 
norms on fact 8 are more consistent with 
nurse norms than are the “female only” norms. 
Beyond this fact, however, is the crucial observa- 
tion that none of the “general population” distri- 
butions realistically describes the actual quality 
of the criterion population. 
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Sex Differences and Publication 
Procedures 


With reference to the data in Table 1, 
we leave as a moot question whether the 
“male only” and “female only” norms are 
serving a useful purpose. To the degree 
that the arguments and references cited 
above are valid, however, categorical pro- 
nouncements that there is an obligation to 
develop and publish general population 
norms by sex (e.g., 7; 15, pp. 223-224) seem 
inappropriate. 

Apropos of this conclusion, the publica- 
tion “Technical Recommendations for Psy- 
chological Tests and Diagnostic Tech- 
niques” (18) includes no explicit recom- 
mendation that separate sex norms be pub- 
lished. Statement F-7.3, “The manual 
should report whether scores differ for 
groups differing on... sex...” (18, p. 37) 
appears consistent with our purpose 1 and 
special cases of purpose 4. 

In developing normative data for pur- 
pose 4, each test author must elect one of 
three alternative courses of action: (a) to 
develop and publish norms for each sex 
alone, but not for the sexes combined; (b) 
to develop and publish norms for each sex 
alone and for the sexes combined; (c) to 
develop and publish norms for the sexes 
combined, but not for each sex alone. 

The third procedure, generally preferred 
by the present writer, is illustrated in 
several recent test publications—including 
the Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests 
(8), the Drake Musical Aptitude Tests (8), 
and the Flanagan Aptitude Classification 
Tests (5). Studies of sex differences are 
reported in the technical sections of the 
respective manuals (8, pp. 26-27; 3, p. 20; 
5, p. 16), but this consideration has not 
been interposed in the norms presented 
for general use in personality appraisal. 

This procedure of presenting hetero- 
sexual norms, along with a discussion of 
sex differences if any, reflects the con- 
siderations cited earlier in this article while 
at the same time providing necessary in- 
formation for counselors who may wish to 
refer to the consideration of sex differences 
on the test in question. 
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Summary 


Four major purposes of psychological 
tests have been summarized, and the ques- 
tion of “sex norms” has been examined as 
it relates to each of the four purposes. 
These types of data were found to be un- 
related to purposes 1, 2, and 3, and to be 
of debatable value to purpose 4. 

While this article has not been specifi- 
cally concerned with the development and 
use of other types of sub-group norms, it 
is hoped that the considerations presented 
will be helpful to counselors and other in- 
dividuals who are planning norms studies 
for various psychological tests. 

Received November 9, 1955. 
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Communicating Test Information in 


a Test Manual 


Roger B. Allison, Jr. and Gerald C. Helmstadter 
Educational Testing Service 


Introduction 


The past decade has witnessed rapid 
growth in the field of psychological and 
educational testing, both in terms of in- 
creased usage of tests and of advancements 
in psychometric theory and test construc- 
tion. With the current picture involving 
the administration annually of thousands of 
tests to millions of students, employees, and 
patients, it is obvious that misinterpretation 
of test information by a very small propor- 
tion of test users could have serious con- 
sequences. 

Many test users, whether they be coun- 
selors, admissions officers, teachers, person- 


nel directors, clinicians, or others, have 


found that their normal work load does not 
permit them to keep pace with the progress 
being made in the testing profession. As 
a result, a communication problem has de- 
veloped between the test producer and the 
test user. Let us conduct a simple demon- 
stration of the communication problem by 
asking those readers who are test users to 
define such terms as content validity, pre- 
dictive validity, concurrent validity, con- 
struct validity, coefficient of internal con- 
sistency, coefficient of stability, and coef- 
ficient of equivalence.’ If the reader lacks 
definitions of these terms, he may also en- 
counter difficulty understanding test man- 
uals, selecting appropriate tests, and inter- 
preting test performance to others. For 
the sake of argument, assume that a large 
percentage of test users do not know the 
meaning of these terms; now ask the test 


1Brief descriptions of these terms may be 
found in Tech Recommendations for Psycho- 
logical Tests and Diagnostic Techniques, issued 
- . — to Psychol. Bull., 1954, 51 (No. 
» Part 2), 
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publisher, “What has been communicated 
to the test user by stating that the KR-20 
coefficient was .90?” 

It seems impractical to demand that test 
users keep up with each new psychometric 
development; instead, it is proposed that 
test producers divert some of their creative 
talents toward preparing test manuals (or 
other supplementary materials) in a way 
that the test user can easily broaden his 
training in psychometrics through a care- 
ful study of the manuals. In addition, by 
designing palatable means of presenting 
test information, test producers may find 
that they have spontaneously eliminated 
their complaint that the communication 
problem is not so much one of misunder- 
standing test information as it is failing to 
read the material offered by the publisher. 

The production of test interpretation ma- 
terials requires more attention than it is 
apparently given. Test experts can reach 
some agreement as to what information 
should be reported, but how this informa- 
tion should be presented cannot be ob- 
tained by concensus. If we accept the 
philosophy that the main function of a 
test manual is to aid the test user in solv- 
ing practical problems, then research 
studies are warranted to determine wheth- 
er test manuals are providing that aid. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
certain research findings of studies de- 
signed to evaluate the usefulness of inter- 
pretive materials for the ACE High School 
Examination and for College Board tests. 


Procedure 
The interpretive material for the ACE 
examination was the 1952 test manual, and 
for the College Board tests was Dyer’s 
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booklet, College Board Scores, Their Use 
and Interpretation (No. 1). The subjects for 
the ACE study were 200 counselors, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and students enrolled in a 
number of summer school courses in tests 
and measurement. The College Board 
study was based upon 65 admissions offi- 
cers who attended the 1954 College Board 
Colloquium. 

In both studies the subjects were asked 
to assume the role of counselors and to 
solve realistic problems using the particu- 
lar interpretive materials under evaluation. 
The ACE study was our first attempt in 
this type of research and employed free- 
answer techniques. Although the ingenu- 
ity displayed by some test users was most 
remarkable, synthesizing the responses and 
making inferences about the major sources 
of misunderstanding or error was impos- 
sible in many cases. These difficulties, in- 
herent in the free-answer approach, were 
overcome in the College Board study by 
presenting multiple-choice items and sev- 
eral free-answer problems which had spe- 
cific numerical solutions. Distractors for 
the multiple-choice items were carefully 
designed in such a way that inferences 
concerning the nature of the mistakes 
could be made. 


Results 

Rather than reporting either study in 
detail, let us concentrate on a few specific 
items from each and list the recommenda- 
tions that grew out of these studies. The 
first three examples were taken from the 
ACE study and the last three from the 
College Board study. 

Example 1. Once a test paper has been 
scored correctly many test publishers and 
test users assume that converting scores to 
their percentile rank equivalents is an easy 
matter if conversion tables are provided. 
We tried this simple operation and found 
that the percentile rank equivalents for 
one given score ranged from 15 to 86] 

Example 2. The “counselor” was asked 
to explain to a teacher what standard error 
of measurement meant. According to one 
counselor, the standard error of measure- 
ment is a magical device which relieves 


him of such worries as whether the test 
paper was scored accurately, whether tim- 
ing directions were followed precisely, and 
whether score conversions were made cor- 
rectly. 

Example 3. A student’s percentile ranks 
for his L-score, Q-score, and Total score 
were given as 83, 83, and 87, respectively. 
The problem was to give an explanation 
to a teacher who asked why it was pos- 
sible for the percentile rank of the Total 
score to be higher than the average of 
the other two. Although this possibility 
was explicitly discussed in the manual (and 
the manual was available for use in an- 
swering the question), many novel replies 
were given. Consider this explanation, and 
we quote! “Because percentile rank corre- 
lates above 1.00. So the total score would 
reflect the average of the amount of cor- 
relation above 1.00—in theory at least. 
While 1.00 is tops, the total percentile 
rank reflects both scores in relation to 
each other.” 

In each of these cases, a procedure or 
concept which the authors believed was 
adequately described in the test manual 
was nevertheless misunderstood by many 
subjects. It would appear that the man- 
ual needs considerable revision if it is to 
serve its main purpose. 

Example 4. Arthur Collins obtained an 
average score on the College Board Physics 
Test, yet failed his high school physics 
course. The principal has asked the guid- 
ance counselor to explain this discrepancy. 
The counselor should base his explanation 
on the idea that: (A) the physics test may 
be a good indicator of proficiency without 
necessarily being a good predictor of abil- 
ity in this area, (B) the quality of the in- 
struction in physics is poor, (C) the test 
does not get at such things as motivation 
or amount of time spent on extracurricular 
activities, or (D) the reliability of the test 
is not perfect. 

The fact that the majority of people who 
got this item wrong marked distractor D 
(rather than correct response C) seems to 
imply that the interpretive booklet had 
not been clear in differentiating between 
the practical effects of validity and reli- 
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ability. Here the difficulty appears to be 
that the subjects failed to note either that 
the reliabilities of College Board tests are 
high or that certain things enter into a 
criterion that do not appear in tests. 

Example 5. Test A was given twice to 
one group of students, and Test B was 
given twice to a different group having 
the same number of students. For each 
student the standard rating obtained on 
the first administration was subtracted 
from that obtained on the second admin- 
istration. The averages of these differ- 
ences were: Test A: 10; Test B: 18. In this 
item the subjects were asked to indicate 
which test they would use knowing only 
the information given. 

Of the 49 admissions officers who an- 
swered this item, 21 indicated that the in- 
formation provided was of no help in 
choosing between Test A and Test B. Al- 
though textbook definitions of reliability 
were given and conventional methods for 
obtaining reliability estimates described, 
the concept was apparently not clear 
enough for the reader to recognize the 
Situation described in the item as a pos- 
sible way of getting a crude estimate of 
reliability. 

Example 6. Anita Rogers has been ad- 
mitted to a college requiring the complete 
College Board series. She is interested in 
entering the engineering college and won- 
ders how she compares with others who 
might be entering college. In this item 
the task is to indicate which table in the 
interpretive booklet would be most useful 
if a decision had to be made for a given 
situation. 

In this instance, nine different inappro- 
priate tables were selected by 15 different 
people. The difficulty seems to be that 
the booklet failed to emphasize the im- 
portance of comparing an individual with 
a group to which he aspires rather than 
one to which he currently belongs. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


A synthesis of the difficulties inferred 
from the item data led to several conclu- 
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sions, the main one being that test users 
were not able to apply principles and op- 
erations to a variety of realistic problems. 
With respect to the interpretive material 
for College Board tests the following spe- 
cific recommendations were made: (a) The 
number of practical problems illustrating 
the main points be increased. These might 
be set up in question form, stating the 
problem, possible solutions, and why some 
of these solutions are better than others. 
(b) The major points be summarized at the 
end of each chapter, repeating the types 
of practical situations in which the con- 
cepts would be used and emphasizing dif- 
ferences among the various concepts. (c) 
Special attention be paid to the concepts 
of reliability and validity, what they are, 
how they differ, what they are good for, 
and how they are expressed; to probable 
error of measurement, what it is, and how 
it is related to such things as reliability, 
validity, and standard deviation; to stan- 
dard ratings, standard percentiles, and per- 
centile norms, what they are, how they dif- 
fer, and when each is to be used; and final- 
ly to percentile norms, expectancies, and 
prediction indices, again spelling out how 
each differs and in which situation one 
should be used as contrasted to another. 
(d) The number of tables be reduced— 
perhaps, one might establish a criterion 
for including a table in a manual, such 
as relative ‘utility, independence, and so 
on. (e) Cautions concerning the use of a 
table be included with that table rather 
than hidden away some place in the text. 
(f) The tables be so spaced that it becomes 
obvious where one table stops and another 
table begins. (g) Practical titles be used. 
Exclude the non-essential prepositions, 
articles, etc., and use the same lay-out for 
each table. (h) When the interpretive ma- 
terial contains a large number of tables 
and/or many concepts, a detailed index 
would be of considerable help to the coun- 
selor in locating pertinent information 
quickly. 


Received July 7, 1955. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
The Ohio State University 


This Journal wishes to propose a method for the early publication of brief reports of research in those 
cases where the complete report in dittoed or mimeographed form is available from the author. This seems de- 
sirable because publication pressure often prevents the appearance of studies that are of interest to at least a 
minority of the Journal’s readers. These should not be neglected merely because an editor feels an obligation 
to accept primarily manuscripts which he believes will be of concern to the majority of readers. One group of 
counseling psychologists may be engaging in research in a specific area and need to know what related research 
is under way or completed. Another group may have equal need for new light on a current practice. 

This Journal would therefore invite “brief reports” of 750-800 words, provided 100 copies of the complete 
report in dittoed or mimeographed form are stocked by the author for forwarding to Journal readers upon re- 
quest. A copy of the complete report and a copy of the brief report should both be sent to the editor of the 
“Research Notes from Here and There” Department with second copies to the editor of the Journal. 

What are the advantages of this arrangement? Well, first, there will be no publication lag. If accepted 
the report can appear in the next issue, allowing 8 weeks between the dates of acceptance and publication. Sec- 
ond, the complete report may be so long or so full of tables as to insure its rejection if submitted for publica- 
tion directly. (Of course the editor receives such manuscripts frequently and if the study seems suitable, requests 
abridgement: most authors dislike this chore exceedingly!) Occasionally, the complete study accompanying the 
brief report occasionally will justify publication consideration. The author can then be asked if he wishes to 
accept a publication lag to insure a more complete evaluation of the manuscript and possible modification. Thus 
he will have a choice between immediate publication of the brief report or the possible later publication of the 





longer paper. 


It is hoped that this policy will be useful both to Journal readers and to authors. 


For this issue, we have saved up sev- 
eral short papers. Editor Wrenn and I 
have agreed that we shall not present you 
with a steady diet of these, but we do in- 
vite briefer articles for this department, as 
well as occasional abbreviations of longer 
papers (see Editor’s Note, above). When 
you do submit copy for the department, 
please make explicit to me the fact that 
you are doing so. Otherwise, your contri- 
bution may get buried among the inter- 
esting things I intend to read but don’t 
because work comes first. 

Frequent reference has been made in 
this Journal to the Career Pattern Studies 
being conducted by Super and associates 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
David Tiedeman has sent me a summary of 
related work in progress at the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University: 
The Harvard Studies in Career Develop- 
ment. One of the studies in this series was 
briefly reported upon in an earlier issue of 
our Journal (1954, 1, 195). This co-ordi- 
nated research presents another fresh and 
stimulating attack upon the problem of oc- 
cupational choice. I have taken the liberty 
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of quoting from Dr. Tiedeman’s report, 
dated October 14, 1955: 

“The Harvard Studies in Career Devel- 
opment are, in general, founded upon the 
theory of Career Development proposed by 
Professor Donald E. Super (The American 
Psychologist, 8:185-190 [May 1953]). 
However, the studies make greater use of 
the structure of the American school sys- 
tem than does Professor Super’s theory. 
In the American school system, the fol- 
lowing choices stand before a pupil in the 
elementary school: (a) choice of a cur- 
riculum in secondary school; (b) choice 
of a college; (c) choice of a field of con- 
centration in college; (d) choice of a 
graduate school; (e) choice of an area 
of. concentration in graduate school; (f) 
choice of an initial job upon leaving the 
educational structure at any phase; and 
(g) choice among alternative job oppor- 
tunities available at any point in his ca- 
reer. Each of these choices is an occupa- 
tionally oriented choice; implementation of 
each choice limits the invitations to work 
which an individual may expect from the 
environment at a later time. 
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“Initially, the Harvard Studies in Career 
Development have attempted to ascertain 
whether ability patterns distinguish people 
choosing one option over another at any 
one of these choice points or not. Exten- 
sive statistical developments have had to 
precede investigations of this kind. How- 
ever, studies of the existence of ability pat- 
terns have followed closely upon new sta- 
tistical developments. Ability patterns defi- 
nitely appear in all studies so far com- 
pleted. In two of the completed studies 
in which the problem has been investi- 
gated (one at the secondary level, the 
other at the college level) the existing abil- 
ity patterns are sufficiently stable ‘to per- 
mit modest success in postdicting the 
choices students actually made. However, 
the considerable overlap present in the 
multivariate test score distributions of the 
several choice-groups in any one problem 
studied so far suggests that the psychologi- 
cal test scores investigated are not close- 
ly allied with the choices of students. And 


many of the tests which we have studied 


are quite commonly used by vocational 
counselors too. The study by John C. Cass, 
State Director of Special Education, Maine 
. .. has redirected our attention to the fact 
that secondary school curriculum choices in 
Maine, at any rate, are more related to 
sex, age, and estimated family income than 
they are to commonly used psychological 
aptitude and interest tests. Perhaps we 
should have known this from our prac- 
tice but these variables are generally char- 
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acterized by their absence from research 
and training in vocational guidance.” 





William Budd has submitted a short pa- 
per that bears relevantly on the problem 
of clinical prediction. Although he does 
not tell us how the composite correlation 
coefficient of .77 was obtained for the 15 
counselors predicting the grade point av- 
erages of 83 students, it is interesting to 
note that this r appears to be higher than 
the r obtained for the students predict- 
ing their own grades (see Table 1 below). 
Moreover, his obtained range of r’s among 
the counselors (.20—.92) may be quite 
meaningless, because the number of stu- 
dents for whom predictions were made by 
any one counselor must have been quite 
small. His report is provocative, however, 
and the suggested variability among coun- 
selors in their ability to predict student 
grade point averages was corroborated in 
an unpublished study by George Vening, 
which he conducted in 1951-52 as a mem- 
ber of our research team. Vening’s N’s 
were large enough to permit confidence 
in his results; the counselors in his study 
were amazingly different in their abilities 
to predict first-year grade point averages. 
Taft, Cronbach, Meehl, and McArthur 
have written about differences in judges’ 
ability to make predictions about other 
persons, and here is a study that could be 
made: why do counselors differ in ability 
to predict student grades? 


Counselor Versus Student Prediction of Grade Point Average 


A normal part of the freshman orienta- 
tion program in most colleges is the as- 
signment of each new student to an aca- 
demic counselor or adviser. In order that 
such counselors may know and provide 
for their counselees in the most effective 
manner, the counselor is usually supplied 
with certain data about each of the stn- 
dents assigned to him. Such data might in- 
clude high school record, biographical in- 
formation, and entrance testing results. 
Presumably, the counselor can examine 
these data and from them formulate cer- 


tain preconceptions concerning the suc- 
cess likely to be experienced by the stu- 
dent in his college work. 

One way of testing how effective coun- 
selors actually are in forming such precon- 
ceptions would be to ask the counselor to 
make predictions concerning the students 
assigned to him. With the background of 
information available to the counselor, such 
estimates should be reasonably accurate. 
Moreover, because of his knowledge of 
college practices, the counselor should be 
able to make more accurate predictions 
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h concerning the student’s success than the dent achievement than are the students 
student is able to make himself. themselves. Also note the magnitude of 
The Stud the predictor coefficient for the counsel- 
; y : ors, +.768. This is higher than the zero 
\- During the fall entrance testing pro- order or even multiple coefficients usually 
n gram of 1954, freshman students at West- found between such variables as scholastic 
S ern Washington College of Education were aptitude test scores or high school record 
n given a questionnaire calling for data of and college grade point average. The pre- 
5 interest to the Bureau of Research. As part diction coefficient for female students is 
€r of the questionnaire, they were asked to higher than that for male students but the 
o predict the grade point everage they would difference is not statistically significant. 
n achieve during their first quarter in col- (Considerable differences in predicting abil- 
t- lege. The meaning and basis of grade ity were found among the counselors. The 
). points were explained to them so they most accurate counselor predicted grade 
g might make a more reasonable prediction. point average with a coefficient of .92 
e From the group of incoming freshmen, while the least accurate had a coefficient 
‘l a random sample of eighty-three students of only .20. 
y was chosen from an alphabetical list of Table 1 
e those submitting questionnaires. Investi- Coefficient of Correlation Between Predicted 
. gation showed that these students were and Actual Grade Point Averages 
‘ assigned to fifteen faculty counselors. Near, S————— ~ . 
t the end of the fall quarter of 1954, these — 
is faculty counselors were requested by the a predicting students a pas 
‘ Bureau of Research to predict the grade Ponisi 43 "350 
« point average that the students assigned Counselors predicting students 15 .768 
's to them would obtain during that quarter. : 
“ The counselors did not know of this study __ The next step in the study was an analy- 
y beforehand and were not permitted to ex- ‘is of the individual predictions made by 
dl amine the folder of their counselees at the the counselors to find the direction of the 
" time of making the prediction. Each coun- !T0rs in prediction. The most significant 
a3 selor was asked to make his predictions on finding of this part of the study was that 
’ the basis of general impressions of the stu- ‘he greatest mistakes in prediction lie in 
. dents and recollection of the data previ. erpredicting the achievement of the low 
m ously examined as furnished in the stu- %hieving student. Table 2 gives the coun- 
dent’s folders. selor predicted mean grade point average 
: and the actual mean grade point average 
Findings of the Study for students classified into four levels of 
Table 1 gives the obtained coefficients achievement. Notice the relatively slight 
of correlation between predicted and actu- error for counselor predictions of students 
ie al grade point averages for these students in the grade point category 2.00 — 2.99 and 
és during fall quarter of 1954. The counselors the somewhat larger but still small error 
are much more accurate in predicting stu- for the superior students. The error for 
\- Table 2 
- Counselor Predicted and Actual Mean Grade Point Averages for Counselees 
‘0 Classified According to Achievement 
s Actual Mean Predicted Mean 
of G.P.A. Group N G.P.A. G.P.A. Error 
h 3.00—4.00 14 8.301 3.124 tT 
B. 2.00—2.99 88 2.350 2.360 +.010 
yf 1.00—1.99 20 1.663 2.190 +.527 
e .00— .99 il 499 1.019 +.520 
1S 83 
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the two low achieving groups, however, 
represents an overprediction of more than 
half a grade point. The direction of the 
observed errors could be anticipated on the 
basis of regression theory but the magni- 
tude of the error for the low achieving 
groups is larger than could reasonably be 
attributed to this phenomenon. The dis- 
tribution of actual grade point averages 
was approximately normal while the dis- 
tribution of predicted averages was slight- 
ly negatively skewed, although not signifi- 
cantly so. 

William C. Budd 

Western Washington College of Education 


The following report by Richard Good- 
ling and George Guthrie will be useful 
to investigators who are interested in the 
problem of making comparisons among 
persons. The Q-Sort is not to be recom- 
mended as a simple device for describing 
what people are like. This was suggested 





to us by an important methodological study 
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conducted Ly Paul D. Hood in 1952-58 
while a member of our research team. At 
the University of Illinois, Lee Cronbach 
and his associates have made a series of 
highly significant reports on the use of the 
Q-Sort and other methods of profile analy- 
sis, which give further warning to the Q- 
Sort enthusiast. Since the Goodling and 
Guthrie paper arrived on my desk, Allen 
Edwards has published a short note on 
“social desirability and Q-Sorts” (J. consult. 
Psychol., 1955, 19, 462). He points out 
that one might be able to predict Q-Sorts 
quite accurately, on the average, from 
knowledge: of the social desirability scale 
value of each item. Incidentally, Hood’s 
dissertation, completed in 1953 and on 
file in the Ohio State University library, 
contains an extensive bibliography on Q- 
Technique; Drs. Goodling and Guthrie may 
be interested to know that Cyril Burt pub- 
lished the results of a study in which per- 
sons were intercorrelated as long ago as 
1911! 


Some Practical Considerations in Q-Sort Item Selection 


The Q-Technique, developed by Steph- 
enson (1), is a relatively new and intrigu- 
ing technique in personality and clinical 
research. The present paper suggests ad- 
ditional procedures to be considered in the 
selection of Q-Sort items. 

The usual procedure is to collect a 
sample of items representing a particular 
universe, print each item separately and 
have the subject sort the statements into a 
certain number of categories (usually nine) 
with a specified number of statements in 
each category to give a normal distribu- 
tion, with the statement most descriptive 
in Pile or Category 1 and the least de- 
scriptive statement in Pile or Category 9, 
and so on. Correlations are then com- 
puted between various sortings of Self, 
Ideal, Other, Pre-Therapy, and so on. The 
formula used is a modification of the Rank- 
Difference Coefficient. 

In general, it has been felt (1, p. 76ff) 
that theoretically any sample of statements 
is as acceptable as any other for the same 
design. Stephenson suggests that literary 


qualities such as conciseness and clarity 
be considered, that the sample be repre- 
sentative of the universe from which it is 
drawn, and that the sample be balanced 
with respect to at least one effect, a bal- 
ancing of positive and negative statements. 


Purpose 

The writers propose that the following 
additional characteristics be considered in 
the selection of Q-Sort items: (a) items 
should have a minimum amount of intra- 
subject variability, ic., range of category 
placement for each individual from test 
to retest for any one sort, thereby increas- 
ing (theoretically, at least) instrument re- 
liability by eliminating the more unreliable 
items; (b) items should have a maximum 
amount of intersubject variability, i.e., used 
in a large number of sorting categories by 
the subjects, thereby increasing the test’s 
differentiating power by increasing range 
of responses to items; and (c) items should 
have neither strong negative nor strong 
positive value for the different sorts used. 
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Procedures 

The authors collected 110 self-reference 
statements, printed them individually on 
1” by 4” paper, and administered the test 
to thirty-two students in a social psycholo- 
gy class who made two sortings according 
to the following instructions: “Describe 
yourself as you really are” (Real Self, Sort 
I), and “Describe yourself as you would 
like to be” (Ideal Self, Sort II). The ex- 
tent to which item placements on Sort I 
agreed with item placements on Sort II 
was computed for each subject. (This re- 
lationship between Self and Ideal has been 
called a measure of self-satisfaction.) A 
month later the same procedure was fol- 
lowed with these subjects in order to ob- 
tain an index of test-retest reliability. 


Results 

The results of the sortings for the thirty- 
two subjects when ranked on the basis of 
magnitude of Self-Ideal differences indi- 
cated a rank-difference correlation between 
the two testings of .76, an indication that 
when subjects were asked to describe the 
Self and Ideal and the relationship used 
as a measure of self-satisfaction, they could 
do so fairly consistently. 

The writers then proceeded to cut the 
number of Q-Sort items used. The follow- 
(a) minimum intrasubject variability, (b) 
ing analysis was made to select items with 
maximum intersubject variability, and 


(c) neither strong negative nor strong posi- 
tive value. 

Tables 1 and 2 furnish the information 
called for by these three criteria. In Table 
1 can be seen the category placement dif- 
ference for the thirty-two subjects on Item 
38, “I am afraid of sex,” from test to re- 
test for (a) the Real Self, (b) the Ideal 
Self, and (c) the difference between the 
Real and Ideal Sorts on the original test- 
ing. Fifteen of the thirty-two subjects sort- 
ed Item 88 in the same pile or category 
on the second testing after an interval of 
a month as they did on the original sort- 
ing, while for fourteen subjects there was 
a difference of one category placement, 
and only three subjects differed as much 
as two category placements. As in relia- 
bility formulas, deviations were squared. 
The sum of the differences squared, 26, 
was obtained by multiplying 0 x 0 x 15 
plus 1x 1x 14 plus 2.x 2x3. According 
to the criteria, a good item would have 
a minimum sum for the first two rows 
when compared with the same analysis 
for the remainder of the items originally 
used, and a maximum sum for the third 
row when the same analysis was made. 
Looking at Table 2, we see that while 
this item was used in five different cate- 
gories by the thirty-two subjects and there- 
fore had good intersubject variability (Cri- 
terion 2) for both Real and Ideal Sorts, 
it had a negative value (placement in the 


Table 1 
Category Placement Difference 
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least descriptive range) on both the Real 
and Ideal Sorts (Criterion 3). 


Summary 

The writers found that when subjects 
were asked to describe their Real and 
Ideal Selves on a Q-Sort of 110 items the 
relationships between these two measures, 
as a measure of self-satisfaction, was a 
fairly stable one, the r being .76. 

The writers have proposed that in the 
selection of Q-Sort items such factors as 
intersubject variability, intrasubject vari- 
ability, and negative or positive value 
of the items be considered. These con- 
siderations are in no way intended to 
replace other criteria but are proposed 
as offering supplementary information 
about the items. They should prove 
helpful in choosing among items simi- 
lar in content and in pointing out those 
items which need to be reworked. Beyond 
the scope of the present paper are ques- 


tions concerning the increased reliability 


Harold B. 





Pepinsky 


and differentiating power of a Q-Sort con- 
structed according to the criteria suggested. 


Richard A. Goodling 
Emory University — 
and 


George M. Guthrie 
Pennsylvania State University 
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Finally, at my request, Junius Davis 
has summarized for us a report that com- 
pares the performance in a university of 
public and private secondary school gradu- 
ates. It might not otherwise come to the 
attention of counseling psychologists, and 
it does illustrate the very careful research 
on the prediction of academic achieve- 
ment being conducted by Norman Fred- 
eriksen and those associated with him at 
Princeton University. 


Differential College Achievement of Public vs. 
Private School Graduates. 


Problem 

It is commonly believed that college 
students from public high schools tend to 
be handicapped academically in compari- 
son with those from private schools. In 
colleges where private school graduates 
represent a sizable proportion of the stu- 
dent body, it has generally been found, 
on the contrary, that the grades of the 
public school group are superior. How- 
ever, the mere comparison of mean grades 
does not provide an adequate test of dif- 
ferential achievement becaues it does not 
take ability into account, i.e., the public 
school group might make a higher mean 
standing because more stringent standards 
are employed in admitting them to col- 
lege. The present study, presented in more 
detail elsewhere (1), compares grades of 
public and private school students of simi- 


lar ability. 
Procedure 
The basic method employed was the 
Gulliksen-Wilks technique of analysis of 


covariance (4), which may be used to 
compare the performance of two groups 
on one variable while holding constant 
the effect of one or more other variables 
which influence the first variable. Sub- 
jects consisted of all candidates for the 
A.B. degree from the class of 1955 at 
Princeton University for whom appropri- 
ate data were available (this yielded an 
N of a little more than 600, of which about 
40 per cent were public school graduates). 
Measures of ability used were those found 
to be the best predictors of a grade cri- 
terion at Princeton, and included a trans- 
mutation of secondary school standing at 
graduation (the “converted school grade,” 
or CSG), and the College Board Scholastic 
Aptitude Test—Verbal Section (SAT-V). 
The first-term freshman average grade 
(TAG) was also used as an ability meas- 
ure in comparisons of sophomore perform- 
ance. Criteria of achievement were the 
freshman (FAG) and sophomore (SAG) 
average grades. 
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Results 


In the comparison of the two groups 
with respect to freshman grades, it was 
found that, on the average, public and 
private school graduates of equal ability 
as measured by CSG earn the same grades. 
The analysis of covariance shows that 
whatever basic difference there might be 
between public and private school gradu- 
ates was adequately compensated for in 
the transmutation of secondary school 
grade. However, when performance of 
the two groups was compared holding con- 
stant ability as measured by SAT-V, the 
public school graduates were found to earn 
significantly better freshman average 
grades. The difference is significant at 
the .001 level of confidence. This finding 
is in agreement with the results of a simi- 
lar study carried out in three liberal arts 
colleges (8). 

In dealing with the question of differ- 
ential performance of public and private 
school groups in the sophomore year, pub- 
lic school graduates were found to earn 
higher grades than private school gradu- 
ates of equal ability, whether ability is 
measured by TAG, CSG, SAT-V, or TAG 
and CSG used in combination. In all these 
cases, differences in achievement of the 
two groups are significant at the .001 level 
of confidence. Whatever superiority in 
college achievement (in relation to ability) 
which was possessed by the public school 
graduates in the freshman year is not lost 
in the sophomore year. Indeed, even when 
ability is controlled on the basis of achieve- 
ment in the first term of the freshman 
year, the public school graduates are su- 
perior to the private school graduates in 
SAG. 


Discussion 


Many hypotheses could be conceived of 
to account for the superiority of the pub- 
lic school group. For example, this group 
may be more highly motivated, represent- 
ing generally boys from families of lower 
socioeconomic status wherein college 
achievement may be more likely perceived 
as a means of enhancing one’s status. Pub- 


lic school students, too, may be more anx- 
ious and take less for granted about their 
preparation for college than private school 
products. Or, directed activities such as 
required study halls may leave the private 
school graduate less capable of handlin 
himself maturely in the unstructured col- 
lege environment. 

Another kind of hypothesis may derive 
from the possibility that public school 
graduates have not been taught skills of 
organization and criticism to the extent 
that private school graduates have. If so, 
the public school boys have greater gains: 
to make in this regard from their work 
throughout the freshman year, and the 
fruits of such gains may be shown in their 
superior performance in the sophomore 
year. The hypothesis that private school 
training, sometimes including coaching for 
aptitude tests, somehow improves ability 
to get high scores on tests without corre- 
spondingly improving ability to do college 
work does not seem likely, in view of the 
continued superiority of public school 
graduates on SAG when ability is meas- 
ured by TAG, and in view of studies of 
coaching (2). 

Unfortunately, the present study does 
not provide tests of these hypotheses. It 
is suspected that not only a question of 
validity of training is involved, but also 
of attitudinal concomitants of different 
preparatory environments and of differ- 
ences in the particular groups of students 
they include. The implications for college 
counselors are obvious. More sttdy is 


needed. 


Junius A. Davis 
Emory University 
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Edward K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests 


18 Years after College. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1955. 207 
pp. 


The tools used in counseling must be validated. 
‘The only really trustworthy type of validation 
is that which results from using the tools in the 
counseling situation and following-up later to de- 
termine the agreement between prediction and 
performance. In this book Dr. Strong reports re- 
sults from a series of follow-ups comparing Vo- 
cational Interest Blank scores made while still 
in college and graduate school training courses 
with two types of criteria—first, occupation en- 
gaged in “18 years” later, and second, self-ratings 
of satisfaction with this occupation. 

The principal analyses are based on a group 
of 668 cases: 170 Stanford University freshmen, 
159 Stanford University seniors, 186 students 
from the Stanford Graduate School of Business, 
and 148 graduate students at Stanford Univer- 
sity. The interval between original test and 
follow-up varied froin 6 to 22 years but aver- 
aged 18 years for the total group. As pointed 


out by the author, the fact that approximately . 


half the sample is composed of graduate stu- 
dents somewhat limits the generalization of the 
findings of this study to the usual guidance test- 
ing situation. It is not known what per cent 
of the students were in training at the time of 
original testing for the occupation in which they 
were found to be engaged “18 years” later. 

Some evidence that this group had made at 
least a tentative selection of occupation is indi- 
cated by the fact that all but 6 of the 181 
business students went into some business oc- 
cupation and only 6 of the 145 graduate students 
entered a business occupation.. However, the fact 
that the scores for the freshmen are only about 
1.5 points lower for the subsequent occupation 
engaged in “18 years” later than those of the 
remaining group, suggests that it is quite pos- 
sible that the findings may not be very differ- 
ent from what might be obtained from a similar 
group composed entirely of college freshmen. 

The principal findings can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. When the blanks completed by these 663 
men while in college or university training were 
scored for the occupation they were engaged in 
“18 years” later, 44.6 per cent were found to 
have received A’s, 19.4 per cent B+’s, 26.5 per 
cent B or B—’s, and 9.5 per cent C’s. By com- 
parison, when scored on 15 typical occupational 
scales, these 663 men had 15.3 per cent A’s, 11.5 
per cent B+’s, 32.5 per cent B or B—'s, and 
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44,4 per cent C’s. For this group using 16 scales 
it was found that. 78. out of 100 men who had 
A ratings in an occupation actually were in it 
“18 years” later, and only 17 out of 100 men 
with C ratings in an occupation were in that 
occupation at that time. 

2. The median correlation between the test 
and retest. scores for 17 scales based on the 
same 663 cases involying an average interval of 
18 years is .69. In the occupation engaged in 
“18 years” later the mean score at the time of 
the original test was 43.6 and when retested 
“18 years” later, 46.6, indicating an increase of 
8.0 as a result of being in the occupation. 

8. The correlation between the Vocational In- 
terest Blank score for the corresponding occu- 
pation and a combined satisfaction score was 
obtained. The combined score consisted of self- 
ratings on three scales. The first inquired about 
liking the present occupational career; the sec- 
ond, plans for continuing an occupation or chang- 
ing it; and the third, a general evaluation of his 
occupation. The Pearsonian correlation was found 
to be .16 and the tetrachoric correlation was .380. 

The final third of the book is devoted to a 
general discussion of problems regarding the na- 
ture of interests and of vocational guidance. These 
remarks growing out of Dr. Strong’s long ex- 
perience in this field will be of interest. 

In summary it appears that the Vocational In- 
terest Blank scores have definite predictive value 
with respect to which occupation the individual 
will be engaged in “18 years” later. Over this 
same interval there is a substantial degree of con- 
sistency in the pattern of interests indicated on 
the blank. On the other hand, the extent to 
which the scores will predict self-ratings of satis- 
faction in an occupation “18 years” later is very 
much smaller. As the author points out, this 
may be at least: partially due to the 
nature of occupational satisfaction and the diffi- 
culties of measuring it. 

This book makes a definite contribution to 
knowledge regarding the measurement of inter- 
ests and will be welcomed by both counselors 
and technicians. 

John C. Flanagan 
American Institute for Research 
Pittsburgh 


Melvene Draheim Hardee (Editor), Coun- 
seling and Guidance in General Educa- 
tion. New York: World Book Co., 1955.. 
444 pp. ; 

This volume, prepared under thé sponsorship 
of the National Committee on General Educa- 
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tion, Association for Higher Education, National 
Education Association, is concerned with the role 
of counseling and guidance in general educa- 
tion. As stated by the editor, Melvene Draheim 
Hardee, “the primary purpose of the book is to 
stimulate administrators, teachers, and counsel- 
ors to think about the mutuality of their assign- 
ment, the singularity of their objectives, and their 
common concerns with the problems of the con- 
temporary student in colleges and universities.” 


The book consists of eighteen chapters, each 
with its own author or authors, and an appendix 
which presents various materials used in different 
institutions in their programs of general education 
and counseling. The eighteen chapters are 
grouped into six parts as follows: Part I. A 
Philosophical Framework; Part II. The Compel- 
ling Needs of Society; Part III. Course Work 
Contributing to Personal Adjustment; Part IV. 
Promising Practices in Programs of Counseling; 
Part V. Unity and Synthesis on the Campus; 
Part VI. A Look to the Future. Most of the 
personnel services found on the typical college 
campus and some of the curriculum problems 
which typify programs of general education are 
discussed. 


Despite the fact that each chapter has its own 
author or authors the presents a well-organ- 
ized treatment of the relationship between guid- 
ance, counseling and general education. It is 
evident that the authors of the individual chap- 
ters worked from well-prepared outlines, There 
is a minimum of overlap between the chapters 
and a good many references are made from one 
chapter to another. In view of the large num- 
ber of contributors it is remarkable that the book 
is so well organized. 


The relationship between guidance, counsel- 
ing and general education is deserving of much 
emphasis. This book should contribute a good 
deal to the development of a clearer understand- 
ing of these relationships. While the number of 
distinctly new ideas presented in the book may 
not be very large, the fact remains that the 
authors have succeeded in pointing out the im- 
portant role of guidance and counseling in gen- 
eral education and have made many suggestions, 
at least indirectly, which should lead to the im- 
provement of both general education and student 
personnel work. 


Perhaps more than anything else the book em- 
phasizes the fact tiaat guidance and counseling 
programs and general education programs have 
the same ultimate vbjectives, namely, the total 
education of the student, not the development of 
the intellect alone. The role of the counselor 
as an interpreter of general education, as well as 
helping students with individual, personal prob- 
lems, receives much emphasis. This is not the 
first time that this role of the counselor has been 
pointed out but it is good that-it should receive 
this additional emphasis. 


Many discussions of general education leave 
one with the impression that the problem is 
primarily one of course and curriculum organ- 
ization and methods of teaching. This book right- 
ly points out that the resources of the entire 
campus, particularly the extra-curriculum and the 
residence halls should contribute to the general 
education of the student, Naturally, with this 
broader view of the nature of general education 
the role of the student personnel worker becomes 
central rather than peripheral. 

The writers of most of the chapters make fre- 
quent references to specific institutions and to 
particular programs of counseling and general 
education. In a few instances the ideas and prac- 
tices of a considerable number of institutions are 
presented in summary form. While references are 
made to specific practices, the information pre- 
sented is, in general, rather fragmentary. It might 
have been better to have selected three or four 
institutions in which a high degree of integra- 
tion between counseling and general education 
has been achieved and to have pointed out spe- 
cifically what helped to make this possible. Most 
of the authors stress the importance of com- 
munication between various groups interested in 
general education. To be sure this is fundamental 
but it would have been helpful to have a de- 
tailed description of just how this is accom- 
plished in three or four specific institutions. 

It is very difficult for any one book to be “all 
things to all people.” This reviewer recognizes 
this fact and yet he wishes that the authors would 
have put more stress on that fact that essentially 
they are concerned with the ways and means of 
improving non-professional higher education. The 
line between general and liberal education is very 
faint—indeed, if it exists at all. In any case this 
reviewer should like to state that in his judg- 
ment the title of the book could just as well 
have been “Counseling and Guidance in Liberal 
Education.” The role of the counselor is very 
much the same whether the institution refers 
to itself as a general education or a liberal arts 
institution. It might have been well to have 
given this more emphasis. 

The book will be of interest primarily to in- 
dividuals and groups responsible for planning, 
organizing, administering or participating in pro- 
grams of general or liberal education. The “pro- 
fessional” personnel worker or the specialist in 
general education will not find a great deal which 
is distinctly new in his particular specialty. Com- 
mittees which are studying general education pro- 
grams should find the material in the book of 
particular interest. If better team work between 
teachers, counselors, personnel specialists and ad- 
ministrators can be brought about through the 
ideas and materials presented in this book, the 
authors will be well rewarded for taking pen 
in hand and writing on this important subject. 

Dewey B. Stuit 
State University of Iowa 
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Herbert A. Thelen, Dynamics of Groups at 
Work. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954. pp. ix + 379. 

Thomas Gordon, Group-Centered Leader- 
ship. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1955. pp. x + 366. 

The recent past has witnessed a lively interest 
in the behavior of groups, and we are now ex- 
periencing efforts to systematize the several ap- 
proaches to group understanding and control. 
There are two lines of development: there is the 
approach to groups derived from psychotherapy, 
particularly group psychotherapy; and there is 
the approach derived from the group dynamics 
partisans. Each has strong support in the form 
of passionate adherents; each desperately needs 
support from well-designed experiments. 

Thelen’s guide to groups is essentially in the 
tradition of Group Dynamics. His book represents 
an effort to systematize the basic propositions, the 
theory underlying the method and the various 
techniques which implement the theory. Gordon’s 
book decides in favor of psychotherapy as back- 
ground for effective group work. A general reader 
will encounter difficulty in coming to a decision 
about his loyalty unless, of course, he should be- 
come a member of a group led by Thelen or 
Gordon. 


Dynasiics of Groups at Work is divided into 


two major sections: the first is entitled Six Tech- 
nologies and is devoted to detailed descriptions of 
six group situations in which the propositions, 
theory and technique are illustrated; the second 
is entitled Explanations and is an attempt to state 
in more general terms a theory of group behavior 
and interaction. In this last section, Thelen draws 
upon theory from the various social sciences. 

A central concept is the definition of technology 
—“A set of principles useful to bring about change 
toward desired ends.” (The desired end appears 
to be the end that the group collectively desires, 
and this, of course, poses some difficulty.) To 
pursue the argument, any technology then has: (a) 
a target for change—individuals, groups or objec- 
tive conditions; (b) a source of authority for lead- 
ership; (c) prescribed roles for group members; (d) 
a method of group control; and (e) a kind of rela- 
tionship between the group promoting change and 
the other groups with which it communicates. 

With regard to his account of an experience in 
“Rebuilding the Community through Citizen Ac- 
tion” (Chapter 1), Thelen’s target for the group 
is changing a set of community standards; the 


source of authority is the “shared and mobilized | 


optimism, determination—or possibly resentment— 
of the citizens”; the role of members is that they 
will come to meetings, recruit others, work on 
projects and committees; the method of control 
is through commitment to projects and satisfac- 
tions with outcomes; relationships with others in- 
volve communication with city officials and other 
citizen groups. With regard to the classroom 
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(Chapter 2), the target is modifying the capability 
of the student; the source of the authority is 
that conferred on the teacher by the community; 
the role of the student is determined by the will 
of the teacher; the method of control is a conse- 
quence of the teacher’s view of the conditions re- 
quired for learning; and the classroom group has 
no direct, formalized relationship to other groups. 

Statements such as those above preface each of 
the six accounts, and they provide a sense of con- 
tinuity and consistency for the reader as he threads 
his way through a wealth of detailed and valuable 
considerations. Thelen obviously writes from a 
rich background of experience in working with 
many different kinds of groups. His extended 
account of a group’s experience in the “laboratory 
method of training” (this method forms the core 
for operating. the National Training Laboratory at 
Bethel, Maine) is a particularly valuable descrip- 
tion for those of us who haven't come upon a 
detailed example of the methods of Group Dy- 
namics in operation. 

In general, Thelen sees the Group Dynamic 
method as applicable whenever a group of indi- 
viduals forms to deal with a “real” problem. 
(The “realness” of problems, I feel, needs to be 
dealt with more adequately.) When confronted 
with alternative solutions, “the different possi- 
bilities are weighed partly in terms of their ac- 
ceptability to our past groups—as we see them.” 
Put another way, our orientation to the solution 
of a “real” problem in the present group is de- 
fined by our membership in other groups, present 
or past, real or fantasied. These latter groups act 
as barriers to “appropriate” solutions in the pres- 
ent situation, and they necessitate a distinction be- 
tween achievement problems and process prob- 
lems. The group worker needs to be aware that 
process problems (those due to overlapping group 
memberships) are effective barriers to achievement 
and need to be dealt with during the course of 
the group meetings. Achievement problems may 
not be solved if the process problem is neglected. 

Those individuals who are not professed adher- 
ents of the Group Dynamics approach may find 
ample material against which to test their preju- 
dices. Group leaders in the present context have 
been viewed as strategic and crafty manipulators 
of the behavior of others. Thelen explicitly re- 
jects manipulation on the part of the group leader. 
“The chemical engineer is essentially a dominating 
manipulator, lending to his will a mass of chemi- 
cals. The social engineer or administrator working 
with people is dealing with a very different sort 
of entity manipulation . . . has been thoroughly 
tried . . . and it does not work—at least not for 
long.” And “I am thoroughly convinced that the 
group itself has to be the engineer.” The concept 
of control of process is substituted for manipula- 
tion. The detailed and careful description of the 
group engaged in group participation training, 
however, lead the reader to a strengthened con- 
viction that Ugly Manipulation is at work. 
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Gordon generally rejects Group Dynamics for 
“an apparent confusion as to whether it is the 
group leader (change agent) or the group itself 
who decides upon the group goal.” He feels 
that the Group Dynamicists (as he calls them) 
neglect the problem of the group’s dependence 
upon its leader. Thelen, however, has a good 
deal to say on this point. Gordon also deplores 
the Group Dynamics “tendency to emphasize the 
rational and intellectual aspects of the process by 
which group members learn to become creative 
participants, while overlooking the emotional or 
irrational aspects of the process.” Here, too, if 
Thelen is a spokesman for the Group Dynamic 
viewpoint, Gordon’s view of the limitations of 
the method is not altogether accurate. Thelen de- 
votes rather lengthy discussions to the issues Gor- 
don would have him attend to. 

Group-Centered Leadership is divided into three 
sections: One defines “A New Leadership Ap- 
proach”; another is entitled “Case Study: The 
Workshop Experiment”; the third is “Case Study: 
An Industrial Situation.” 

We are first provided with a basis for deciding 
in favor of group-centeredness by considering con- 
flicting views of the Nature of Man, and we de- 
cide that man is cooperative rather than com- 
petitive; he is the creator of his environment 
rather than its victim; he is good rather than sin- 
ful; he is capable of self-direction rather than in 
need of direction and guidance; he has intrinsic 
value and is not a means to an end. Decisions 
here demand, for Gordon, that leaders be group- 
centered rather than leader-centered. (As I write 


this down, I can’t help noting that some extreme- 
ly important decisions about some extremely ul- 
timate philosophical issues form a basis for de- 
cisions about relatively puny matters.) 

In dealing with barriers to “constructive par- 
ticipation” and “effective communication,” Gor- 
don shows the strong influence of psychotherapy 
issues in his thinking—particularly nondirective 
psychotherapy. The barriers he considers are in 
turn feelings of personal inadequacy, fear of evalu- 
ation and rejection, reactions to authority, ego- 
centered participation, devaluation of the worth 
of others and a tendency to defend one’s ideas. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a de- 
tailed account of a workshop experience at the 
University of Chicago and the book ends with a 
description by a company executive of the group- 
centered method at work in his plant. These 
sections are again valuable material for those of 
us who haven’t encountered adequate descrip- 
tions of group-centered leadership. 

In general then, we find Thelen writing in a 
rather discursive fashion to support Group Dy- 
namics, while Gordon writes in an urgent and 
enthusiastic fashion to support nondirective-psy- 
chotherapy-derived group work. They are both 
important books for group workers to read. If 
neither has written the Truth, the authors have 
nonetheless provided us with socially useful docu- 
ments in that they point a way for leaders to be- 
have which is consistent with our democratic ethic. 


Leon Gorlow 
Pennsylvania State University 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


Resuming this column after having missed an 
issue, I feel called upon to start with a word of 
explanation: sometimes the passing scene passes 
by so rapidly that commentators are left breath- 
less, and columnists get caught with their columns 
down. This time, I'm writing on the day of the 
deadline, staking everything on the flexibility of 
our editor! 

First, three textbooks and a monograph, all 
worthy of more detailed reviews but commented 
on here by way of preview. Then briefer com- 
ments on a number of pamphlets and directories. 


Counseling Psychology, by Milton E. Hahn 
and Malcolm S. Maclean (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1955) is a considerably rewrit- 
ten second edition of General Clinical Counseling. 
It has substantially the same table of contents, 
the old chapter on evaluation having been merged 
with another chapter, and two new chapters hav- 
ing been added, one on learning and anxiety, the 
other on relationships with related disciplines. 
But the content of the other chapters has been 


~ IThis | book and Mathewson’s revision will both 
be reviewed more completely in a later issue. Ed. 


revised to bring it up to date, both in terms of 
concepts and of bibliography. As the title indi- 
cates, this is a text on counseling psychology, not 
one on psychological counseling. It is therefore 
much broader in scope than are the recent texts 
by Bordin, the Pepinskys, Tyler, et al. Only one 
chapter deals with interviewing, the bulk of the 
book, as before, dealing with the problems en- 
countered by the counselor and the methods he 
uses in understanding them. This text is there- 
fore more in line with the Williamson, Darley, 
and Hahn tradition (I now hesitate to label it 
“Minnesota”) than with the Rogers, Robinson, 
Pepinsky, and Bordin tradition. 

The text has many good features. Since, as the 
authors point out, counseling deals with reality, 
with situational problems, as well as with attitudes 
and feelings, the fact that considerable space is 
devoted to understanding situational problems 
is helpful. There is a good brief discussion of 
semantics. The discussion of prognosis and pre- 
diction is good, and makes some helpful com- 
parisons cf counseling with clinical work and 
medicine. 

But it has some limitations which should be 
noted. There is some evidence of hasty writing: 
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in the Preface (I always read prefaces—it’s a vice), 
some of the divisions of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association are misnamed, and the 
parent organizaticn itself is not named at all 
(p. ix). In the list of universities which have 
contributed largely to the development of coun- 
seling psychology, Boston, Harvard, Florida, Mis- 
souri, and Wisconsin, and probably others, have 
been omitted, while some less notable institutions 
are included (p. 5): since personal judgments may 
differ, it might have been wiser to limit the list 
to those approved by APA for training in this 
field. On page 15, the screening out of doctoral 
candidates during their first semester appears to 
be advocated as though it were generally con- 
sidered good practice. The APA’s Education and 
Training Board has, in one of its member's ex- 
perience, advocated selective admissions such as 
Hahn and MacLean advocate, but with the idea 
that those who are admitted should be expected 
to succeed and helped to do so, a policy which 
has appeared to work well in some institutions 
adhering to it. These errors and arbitrarily han- 
dled issues illustrate a number of others which 
somewhat mar the quality of the book. 
Another limitation is the failure to implement 
the broad definition of counseling psychology 
which these authors, together with others today, 
accept. Although they define counseling psy- 


chology as concerned with vocational, educa-. 


tional, and personal adjustment, their discussion 
of problems is strictly vocational and educational. 
This would be appropriate if the text had an 
avowedly more limited focus, but is not appro- 
priate in one which aims to cover the whole field 
of counseling psychology. To this confusion of 
content is added confusion of terminology, for 
Hahn and MacLean, while attempting to differ- 
entiate between counseling psychology, clinical 
psychology, and guidance, have not accepted the 
terminology which has evolved from the Michi- 
gan and Northwestern Conferences and been 
standardized by the appropriate APA divisions. 
Instead, counseling psychologists are sometimes 
unexpectedly clinicians and clinical counselors, and 
sub-doctoral psychological counselors are also 
called counseling psychologists. It is interesting 
that, despite this constant lumping of doctoral and 
sub-doctoral counselors under the one heading, 
the authors still consider counseling psychology 
something that is done primarily in educational 
institutions. In the East and Mid-West, at least, 
there are many counselors who do not have the 
doctorate who work in social or community agen- 
cies, whose affiliation is with psychology, who 
have the educational-rehabilitative orientation of 
counseling psychology, but who have not worked 
and expect not to work in educational institutions. 

Looking over what I have written about this 
book, I see that I have accentuated the negatives. 
But on the whole I consider it a useful, competent, 
book, I see that I have accentuated the negatives. 
had expected that men who have been such ac- 
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tive and effective contributors to our field would 
represent it more exactly, 


Guidance Policy and Practice, by Robert H. 
Mathewson (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1955), is another revised, in this case virtually re- 
written, book. (I must be getting old: most of 
my friends are getting out new editions.) It is 
an important edition, and if it has half-a-chance 
it will meet an important need, fill an important 
gap, in the literature, for Mathewson does more 
to place guidance and counseling in their total 
setting than has any other writer. His is a field- 
theory approach, and accordingly he deals with 
personality theory, and with social theory, with 
individuals and with institutions, with the self- 
concept and with society. He makes helpful dis- 
tinctions between problem counseling and develop- 
mental counseling. In these respects he shows 
that his thinking is in tune with the thinking be- 
ing done by other workers in his field. 

One weakness in the book lies in this area of 
relating what the author thinks to what others are 
thinking or have found, for Mathewson generally 
does not cite other writers who take positions like 
his, with the result that it is difficult for the 
uninitiated to know when he is reading the original 
thinking of a thoughtful person and when he is 
being exposed to the accumulated wisdom of a 
profession. And there is some of both in this 
book. When references are given, as to books 
on testing on p. 287, the list is exhaustive and 
exhausting, and hence of no help to the unori- 
ented beginner. 

There are occasional omissions which suggest 
that Mathewson may have relied a bit too heavily 
on his own broad experience and his own percep- 
tions. For example, on p. 39 the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation is not listed among the 
“four important government bureaus” currently 
active in guidance and personnel services. The 
chapter on guidance and the community deals 
with community guidance centers but fails to 
mention counseling in other community agencies 
such as child welfare and family agencies, church- 
es, hospitals, and rehabilitation centers. Oddly 
enough, the NVGA, Office of Education, and 
Michigan Conference reports on training are cited, 
but not the Division 17 documents (p. 40). 

These defects are easily remedied by an in- 
structor, however, and Mathewson’s book should 
prove invaluable in giving students perspective 
in this field. Whether it belongs in the first 
course in guidance cr in the last is difficult to 
say: it may assume too much background for the 
former, be too elementary at many points for ad- 
vanced doctoral students. But I shall at least ex- 
pect students preparing for comprehensives to be 
familiar with it! 


Guidance in Groups, by Margaret E. Bennett 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955), is subtitled “A 
Resource Book for Teachers, Counselors, and Ad- 
ministrators.” It aims to help them in working 
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with individuals to help them “understand them- 
selves . . . and to achieve . . . skill in self-direc- 
tion.” Beginning with the place of group ap- 
proaches to guidance, it considers their various 
origins, common problems in living,‘ techniques, 
orientation, personality development and adjust- 
ment, vocational and educational guidance, and 
problems of personnel. This is therefore a book 
of broader scope than Hoppock’s, and one which 
is more appropriate for school and college guid- 
ance staff members than are treatises of group 
dynamics and group therapy. The treatment is 
generally sound, and the use of references is ex- 
cellent. 


Vocational Interests 18 Years After College, by 
E. K. Strong, Jr., (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1955)? is another meaty must for 
psychologists using interest inventories in counsel- 
ing. It reports the long-term, predictive validity 
of Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank, in more 
detail than previous journal articles. Again, Strong 
demonstrates his notable predilection for facts, his 
ability to point up their implications for practice, 
and his willingness to change his mind when 
they require him to. Thus he now reports that 
better evidence reveals that high A’s are better 
than low A’s even in the case of an inventory con- 
structed as his is, and that his present hunch is 
that interests are well developed by the time a 
boy enters high school, if not earlier. His discus- 
sion of this point, and his ideas as to why inven- 
tories now used are not very valid at this age, 
is worth reading (p. 197). Other reviewers will 
no doubt deal in more detail with methods and 
findings, but I should like to point up two items. 

Strong points out (p. 8) that the Stanford stu- 
dents in the follow-up knew their scores as stu- 
dents, and discusses the possible effects on their 
choices. It was a discovery, to me, that there 
was such contamination in these studies and it 
is a tribute to his scientific exactness that he so 
carefully points up the situation. 

The criterion problem is discussed on pages 
11 and following, with results which make me 
feel that Strong failed, in this instance, to show 
his usual insight, ingenuity, and perseverance. 
“Success” is rejected as a criterion on the grounds 
that “fifty percent of people must always be 
less successful than the average,” with no ap- 
parent consideration of defining success as being 
at or above some lower percentile such as the 
10th or 25th. Strong’s old criterion, “continuation 
in an occupation,” is now rejected because of 
complexities which develop in a long-term follow- 
up in which depression and war increase occupa- 
tional mobility. For lack of a better criterion 
Strong settled for “occupation engaged in in 1949.” 
Apparently he did not consider or explore cri- 
teria such as the “regular adult occupation” used 
in some sociological studies. But perhaps the 


2Reviewed elsewhere in this issue also, by Flana- 
gan. Ed. 


fault lies in too concise reporting of what was. 
done. Despite these possible limitations, this long- 
term study again demonstrates the stability of 
interests and the predictive value of the Strong: 
VIB. In doing so, it gives a better understand- 
ing of certain types of changes which do take 
place during adulthood, some as a result of ma- 
turation, some as a result of experience. 
And now, brief notes on a number of items. 


Personal Soundness in University Graduate Stu- 
dents, by Frank Barron (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1954) is No. 1 in the University 
of California Publications in Personality Assess- 
ment and Research. It is a study of graduate 
students by means of staff ratings and the Ad- 
jective Check List, which demonstrates that the 
more highly rated students, that is, the soundest, 
tespond to the problems of life with more realism, 
adaptability, and responsibility. It is a useful re- 
port of one use of this promising new measure of 
personality. 


Increase in Spatial Visualization Test Scores 
During Engineering Study, by Mary F. Blade and. 
Walter S. Watson (Psychological Monograph No. 
897, 1955), demonstrates that increases in scores 
are associated with experiences and training of a 
scientific nature. It thereby upsets hitherto well- 
established conclusions concerning the stability of 
spatial visualization after early adolescence, and 
will complicate our interpretations of spatial scores 
in counseling. 

Imvroving the Employability and Attitudes of 
Difficult-to-Place Persons, by Alfred Feintuch 
(Psychological Monographs No. 392, 1955), re- 
ports good results from the use of sheltered 
workshop resources with difficult-to-place cli- 
ents, and differentiating characteristics of those 
helped and not helped by these methods. These 
last were not cross-validated, hence replication 
ie seer before they can be viewed with con- 

lence. 


When Teachers Face Themselves, by Arthur 
T. Jersild (New York: Teachers College Bureau 
of Publications, 1955), is the latest in a series on 
the theme that education should help children 
and adults to know themselves and to develop 
healthy attitudes of self-acceptance. It follows 
Jersild’s In Search of Self, but instead of focusing 
on children’s anxieties and strivings, it asks what 
the effort to help students means in the personal 
lives of teachers. It is based on interviews with 
teachers, personal interviews, in which two con- 
cerns stood out: the problem of meaning, and the 
problem of anxiety. It is Jersild’s position that the 
education of teachers needs to deal directly with 
the concept of anxiety, and the chapters in this 
book deal with it, with loneliness, with the search 
for meaning, with hostility, and with compassion. 
There is much in this little book that is meaning- 
ful for counselors, who deal even more intimately 
with students than do classroom teachers, though 
it is also more familiar to psychologists as readers 
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of Sullivan, May, and others on whose thinking 
Jersild draws. 


Planning for Talented Youth, by A. Harry Pas- 
sow, Miriam Goldberg, A. J. Tannenbaum, and 
‘Will French (New York: Teachers College Bu- 
reau of Publications, 1955) is, like Jersild’s little 
book, a publication of the Horace-Mann Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation. This pamph- 
let summarizes and interprets theory and research 
on the identification and education of the tal- 
ented, as a first step in the planning of further 
work by the Institute in this area. A quick and 
asy source of perspective on current thinking 
concerning this very popular topic. 

Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans, Vol. III, 
by S. Norman Feingold (Cambridge: Bellman 
Publishing Co.,; 1955), is the third in an invalu- 
able series by the same author and publisher, It 
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lists only information which did not appear in 
Vols. I and Il, is therefore an essential item in 
the counselor’s tool kit. 


Case Problems in Personnel Management, by 
Roger M. Bellows (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1955), is, as the title indicates, a col- 
lection of brief case studies in personnel man- 
agement. There is a preliminary discussion of 
how to analyze the cases, with suggestions for the 
use of check lists supplied for that purpose. This 
is followed by the case materials, after which 
are a series of appendices of tools useful in such 
analyses. A potentially useful aid in courses in 
personnel management. 


And so to the mailbox, nemine obstante. 
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